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The Arrow 


“By Clarence Urmy 


Straight from the Mighty Bow this truth 
is driven: 

“ They fail, and they alone, who have not 

striven.” 


Fly far, O shaft of light, all doubt redeem- 
ing, 

Rouse men from dull despair and idle 

dreaming. 


High Heaven’s evangel be, gospel God- 
given : 

“ They fail, and they alone, who have not 

striven.” 


* CLINTON HALL - ASTOR PLACE 
NEW-YORK 
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not taking your treatment, I am away ahead of them. Perhaps I am too enthusiastic, but when one_ has 
had this terrible disease for over 30 years as I have, and had given up all hope of a_ cure. how can one help 
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SECOND EDITION. Columdia University Press. 
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HALLECK.—The Education of the Cen- 
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UO, net. 


JACKSON.—Alternating Currents and 


Alternating Current Machinery. A companion 
volume to “ Electro-Magnetism and the Construc- 
tion of Dynamos.” By DuGALD C. JACKSON, 
B.S.C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Wisconsin. l2mo. $3.50, net. 


JAMES.—The Other House. By Henry 
JAMES, author of “ Daisy Miller,” “ The Euro- 
peans,” etc., etc. I2mo. £1.50. 
By HENRY JAMES: 


KANT.—The Critique of Pure Reason. 
By IMMANUEL KANT. A New and chesoug’y 
Revised Edition of the Translation by F. Max 
MULLER, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology in the University of Oxford. In one vol- 
ume. Svo. $3.00, nef 


LEIBNITZ.—New Essays Concerning 
Human Understanding. By GOTTFKIED WIL- 
HELM LEIBNITZ. Together with an Appendix 
consisting of some of his Shorter Pieces. Trans- 
lated from the Original Latin, French, and Ger- 
man. With Notes by ALFRED GIDEON LANG- 
LEY, A.M. (Brown). 8vo. $3.25, #e?.; 


LUBBOCK.—The Scenery of Switzer- 
land and the Causes to which itis Due. By the 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LusBBock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Plans 
and Illustrations. I2mo. $1.50. 


MANNING.—Life of Cardinal fanning, 
‘Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman 
Academy of | Letters. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


12mo. 


Cloth. 
McCURDY.—History, Prophecy, and the 
Monu 


; or, Israel and the Nations. By 
FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., 

rofessor of Oriental sanquages in University 
College, Toronto. Vol. Il. To Fall of Nine- 
veh. Svo. $3.00, 


MOULTON.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures 
Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each num- 
ber of the series edited, with an Introduction, by 
RICHARD G. Mou.ttTon, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago. 
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WISDOM SERIES HISTORY SERIES 
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Ecclesiasticus The Exodus 
Ecclesiastes The Judges 
The Book of Job The Kings 
Biblical Idylis Deuteronomy 


18mo, cloth, 5U cents. Leather, 60 cents. 


MUTHER.—The History of Modern 


po By RICHARD MUTHER, Keeper of the 
ollection of Prints and Engravings at 
Imperial 8vo. With over thirteen hun- 
ee In three volumes. Per set, 


PLAY FAIR.—A System of Gynecology. 
Edited by Dr. W.S. PLAYFAIR, in an independ- 
ent volume, which can ae puschenee separately by 
those who do not care for Ad/butt’s System o 
Medicine, in connection with which it is issu 
If bought apart from the System of Medicine the 
price will be, cloth, $6.00; half leather, $7.00. 


NIETZSCHE.—The Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 


VoL VIIL Thus e Zarathustra. A Book 
for Alland None. By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. 8vo. $2.50. 

VoL Xl. The Case of Wagner; The Twili 

; Nietzsche contra 
THOMAS COMMON. ‘Crown 3vo. $2.00. 


*," This sole authorized edition of “Collected 
Works of Friedrich Nietzsche” is issued under 
the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naum- 
burg. It is based on the final German edition pre- 
pared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietz- 
sche’s relatives. 


PATER.—Gaston de Latour. An Un- 
Romance. By WALTER PATER. 


PLENHN.—An Introduction to Public 
Finance. By Prof. CArt C. PLemn (Univ. of 
Cal.) I2mo. $1.60, nef. 


PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FPAITH.—A series of Essays as follows: What is 
a Prophet? By LYMAN The A 
to GEORGE MATHESON. Clement of 
Ale By Marcus Dons. St. Augustine. 
By A.C. McGirrert. John Wesley. By DEAN 
FARRAR. Martin Luther. By Apo_PH HAr- 
NACK. Morace Bushnell. By A. V. G. ALLEN. 

Jonathan Edwards. By A.M. FAIRBAIRN. Can 


We Be capeee By F. W. FARRAR. Cloth. 
l2mo. $1.25. 


RATZEL.—The H of Mankind. 
By Prof. FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, 
M.A., with Preface by E. B. Tyter, D.C.L. 
With 3 Colored Plates, Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations in the text. In 3 vols. Now ready, 
VoL L 8vo. $4.00. 


SAINTSBURY.—A History of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature (1780-1895). B 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric 
a in the University of Edinburgh. 

50. 


STARR (M.A.).—An Atlas of Nerve-cells. 
By M. ALLEN STARR, M.D., Ph.D. With the 
Co-operation of OLIVER S. STRONG, A.M., Ph.D. 
and EDWARD LEAMING. Illustrated with 53 
Arto-type Plates and 13 Diagrams. Royal 4to. 
Cloth. $10.00. Columdia University Press. 


STURGIS.—European Architecture. A 
Historical Study. By Russe_t Stureis, A.M.. 
D., F.A.LA., President of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration of New York, Past President of the Archi- 
tectural e of New York, etc., etc. Illustrated 
with 10 full-page Albert-type plates and 256 en- 
gravings, most of them the full size of the . 
and the others printed in the text. S8vo. $4.0... 


THIEBAULT.—The Memoirs of Baron 
Thiébault (Late Lieutenant-General in the French 
Army). Transla and Condensed by ARTHUR 

OHN BuTLeER, Translator of “ Mémoires du 
7énéral Marbot.” In 2 vols. With Portraits. 
8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


TITCHENER.—An Outline of Psychol- 
ony: sh BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
vo. Met. 


VAN DYKE.—The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt. Being the Yale Lectures on Preachin 
Hexny VAN DYKE, D-D.. author of 
= eality of Religion,” “ Story of t . 
“ Little Rivers,” etc. i2mo., $1.75. 


WARD.—Sir George Tressady. (A 
Sequel to “ Marcella.”) By Mrs. HumPpury 
WARD. author of “ The History of David Grieve,” 
vy Uniform with “ Marcella.” 2vols. l6mo. 


WELLS.—The Wheels of Chance. A 
Bicyclin ayn. By H. G. WELLS, author of “The 
Wondertul Visit,” “Time Machine,” etc. With 
by W. AYTON SYMINGTON. l2mo. 


WILLOUGHBY.—An Examination of the 
Nature of the State. A Study in Political Philos- 
ophy. By WESTEL WoopsurRY WILLOUGHBY, 

-D.,. Lecturer in Political Philosophy in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. $3.00, net. 


WRIGHT.—Tommy-Anneand the Three 
Hearts. By Maset OsGoop author 
of “ Birdcraft,” “ Friendship of Nature.” With 
by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. lL2mo. 


ZOLA.—Rome. By Emi Zota, author of 
“ Lourdes,” “ La Débacle,” etc. The Sole Author- 
ized Version in the English Language. Trans- 
lated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. Intwo 
volumes. Il2mo. (In box.) $2.00. 
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The Outlook for Next Week 


EGINNING with 1897, the Monthly Illustrated Maga- 
zine Number of The Outlook will be the frsz issue of 
each month, instead of the last, as has been the case 
during 1896. Each of the fifty-two issues of the year 
will be published in the form of the standard maga- 
zines, with an attractive cover—a change which will 
add greatly to the convenience and permanent value 

of the paper. The Outlook for next week will be the first of the Maga- 

zine Numbers in the new form, and it will contain a large number of 
important and attractive features, some of which are mentioned below. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


The most important and striking feature of the number will be the opening chapters of a popular life of the 
Right Honorable William E. Gladstone, which has been written for The Outlook by Mr. Justin McCarthy, the 
famous historian, parliamentarian, and Irish leader. Mr. McCarthy has maintained an intimate personal and 
political acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone for many years, and is peculiarly fitted for the work. His skill in 
graphic narration and in imparting to history the attractive — that many readers look for in fiction only is 
well illustrated in his book, “A History of Our Own Times.” Few books of our generation have had a wider 
reading on both sides of the Atlantic. “’The Story of Gladstone’s Life” will be published in the Illustrated 
_ Magazine Numbers of The Outlook, beginning with January, and continuing through the year 1897. It is con- 
fidently predicted that this “‘ Life” will take oocommig over all others, for it will fulfill so exactly what its 
opening chapters promise—a description of the man’s personality rather than of his political life. True, his 
political life is dealt with in most appreciative fashion, since, perhaps, Mr. Gladstone has no more fervent admirer 
than Mr. Justin McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy’s combination of the sturdy, cool-headed qualities of an Englishman 
with a Gallic sensitiveness and humor have led him to deal in generous measure with the abounding personality of 
one of the most interesting figures in English history. The opening chapters in the January number describe the 
Gladstone family, their home life at Liverpool, young William’s school and college days at Eton and Oxford, his 
thought of becoming a clergyman, his friends and contemporaries, his first Parliament, and his early appearance 
in public life. It is surprising what a complete picture of the young man Mr. McCarthy has been able to give us 


in these initial chapters. 


The Life of Gladstone will be of great interest, not only on account of the picturesque and readable text, but 
also on account of the peculiar value of the illustrations. These are in large part from photographs taken at 
Hawarden by special permission of Mr. Gladstone. Among these photographs, the one which will attract the most 
attention is that of the portrait of Mr. Gladstone at the age of twenty-eight. A reproduction from this picture was 
made many years ago, but the engravings from it lost entirely the characteristic features. ‘The present illustration, 
however, shows the young statesman exactly as he appears in this picture. Among family portraits given in the 
first installment are those of Thomas Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s grandfather), Sir John and Lady Gladstone (Mr. 
Gladstone’s father and mother), Anne Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s sister), and Robertson Gladstone, his brother. 
The portrait of Sir John is more highly prized by Mr. Gladstone than any other picture at Hawarden Castle. 
There is a picture of Mr. Gladstone’s birthplace, 62 Rodney Street, Liverpool—a square, rather forbidding- 
looking house. Then comes the reproduction of a picture at Hawarden Castle representing Mr. Gladstone 
and his sister when the boy was but five years old. There are a number of interesting souvenirs of Mr. Gladstone’s 
school-days, one of them being his first book-plate, used at the tender age of twelve; another is a facsimile of 
the title-page of his first Virgil, signed at the age of thirteen, and another a facsimile of the minutes of the Eton 
Debating Society, signed by “ W. E. Gladstone, Secretary.” Mr. Gladstone’s school friends, Stanley, Kinglake, 
Lord Elgin, Sir George Cornewal! Lewis, and Frederick Denison Maurice, are represented by portraits. There are 
also portraits of Eton College, both from the playing-fields and from the Thames, and of the “ lower school.” 
There are pictures, too, of Christchurch College, Oxford, including the famous fan-vaulted entrance to the hall; 
of St. Aldate’s front, showing the “ Tom Gate ” begun by Cardinal Wolsey ; of the splendid old hall adored by 
many interesting portraits and surmounted by a wonderful roof; of the cathedral, built in the twelfth century and 
serving now as the college chapel ; of St. Mary’s, the University church, where Newman and other famous contem- 
poraries of Gladstone preached. We have also portraits of some of the principal men in Gladstone’s first Parlia- . 
ment. These are mostly from old prints. They include portraits of Earl Grey, Daniel O’Connell, Lord Lyndhurst, 
the Duke of Wellington, Grote, the historian, and Brougham, the orator. The last picture in the installment is a 
beautiful portrait of Mr. Gladstone which was signed by the artist, “ Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P. for Newark- 
upon-Trent. Study for my great picture of the House of Commons in 1833. George Hayter.” 
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The Outlook for Next Week 


Twenty-three new Governors of States have just been elected. Their person- 
ality, character, political tendencies, and the probable trend of their administra- 
tions are of immense importance to the country. The Outlook has collected 

The New Governors much special material on this subject. The article will be illustrated by fine 
portraits of all the new Governors. 


' General Wilson has gathered much curious and interesting information about 
Famous War Horses the favorite war-horses of Grant, Lee, Sheridan, and other great soldiers. Por- 
traits of some of these horses are now first printed. The article abounds in 


By General James Grant Wilson 
personal anecdote. 


The Art Education of With illustrations by Dora Wheeler Keith and others. The first of a series of 
articles on “‘Work by Women,” written by women active in forwarding the 


Women enterprises described. Lady Henry Somerset, the Hon. Maude Stanley, Miss 

By Candace Wheeler Susan E. Blow, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, are among the 
writers. 

” Divine Providence A bright and readable New England story. The first of a series of short 

; ; ” stories of American life to which Hamlin Garland, Octave Thanet, Grace King, 

and Miss Vitty 


Miss Murfree, Ruth M. Stuart, and other famous story-writers will contribute. 
By Anna Eichberg King 
The January Magazine Number will also contain the first of a series of papers 


by Lyman Abbott called “An Evolutionist’s Theology ;” a literary study by 

Other Features Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie on “ Lucian,” the first of a series entitled “ Literary 
Worthies ;” and full editorial comment on political, literary, economic, religious, 
and other current matters. 


lan Maclaren on American Life 


The Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), who has just returned to England after his wonderfully successful 
lecturing tour in this country, has promised to write for The Outlook in 1897 two or more articles on “ Hopeful 
Tendencies in American Life.” The recent visit of Dr. Watson, the special interest of the readers of The Outlook 
in the author of “ Kate Carnegie,” and the eminently attractive nature of the subject, combine to make this one 
of the most important features of The Outlook’s programme for the coming year. 


Every Subscriber to The Outlook 


is cordially invited to fill out and return to this office, before January 1, the following blank. He—or she—will 
thus do a friendly service in opening the way for enlarging the circle of our readers, and at the same time secure 
for a group of appreciative friends, without expense, a specimen copy of a paper which, upon the testimony of 
many readers, is helpful, stimulating, wholesome, and entertaining to a notable degree. 


TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York: 


Please send, in accordance with your offer (stating that you do so at my suggestion, and 
without charge), to the addresses below, The Outlook for January 2. 
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Down Quilts and Pillows. 


Full-Size Down Quilts, covered both sides with fine quality American Sateen, filled 


with good odorless down, $3.75; formerly $5.50. 


Full-Size Down Quilts, covered both sides with choice designs of Printed China Silks, 


$6.75; formerly $10.50. 


Large-Size Down Pillows, covered with fine quality Printed China Silk, interlined 


and ruffled, $2.00 each. 
Silkaline Comfortables, Full Size, fine quality, $1.25 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1ith Street, 
New York. 


Helps to Bible Study 
The Sunday School Times 


Unsurpassed helps to Bible study, in connection with the International lessons, are the 
main feature of THE SUNDAY ScHOoL Times. Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical 
Notes ; Drs. Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson ; Bishop Warren, ‘Teaching Points; Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, Illustrative Applications ; Dr. Schauffler, ‘Teaching Hints; Prof. F. K. Sanders, The 
Senior Bible Class ; Faith Latimer, Hints for the Intermediate ‘Teacher ; Julia E. Peck and Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner, Hints for the Primary Teacher ; Canon Tristram and others, Oriental 
Lesson Lights; Amos R. Wells, Question Hints ; the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Blackboard Hints. 

During 1897, special articles will appear on the latest discoveries in Bible lands, by Dr. Hilprecht, 
who is one of the editors, and by Drs. Sayce, Ramsay, Mahaffy, Hommel, Zimmern, and Jensen. 


At least 16 pages weekly, 52 times a year, with illustrations 


Subscription Rates: 50 cents a year, in clubs of five or more to one address. $1.00 in clubs 
of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. 
$1.50, single copies. To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. We shall be glad 
to send enough free specimen copies a any one issue to supply all the teachers in your school. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compact! 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CO., New York 
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|ECRETARY CARLISLE’S annual report 
repeats his argument of last year for the 
issue of interest-bearing bonds to retire 
the non-interest-bearing greenbacks and 
the Treasury notes. He attributes the 
business depression to a lack of confidence 
in the gold value of money. Upon this assumption, his 
demand that all legal-tender paper money be retired is 
a logical one. He does not suggest whether the Govern- 
ment paper money shall be replaced by other paper money 
issued by the banks—which would certainly be no more 
worthy of confidence—or whether the currency shall be 
contracted by the amount of the canceled issues. He 
recognizes that Congress will not run the risk of the 
contraction that might follow if the Secretary were au- 
thorized to issue bonds to retire the paper money at his 
discretion, and there.ore suggests that he be authorized to 
tetire the paper money as fast as anybody presents it at the 
Treasury for redemption in gold. He even concedes that 
Congress might fix a maximum amount of contraction to 
be permitted in any one year. Regarding finance, he 
shows that the revenue since July 1 has fallen nine millions 
short of that during the corresponding months of last 
year, while the expenditures have risen fourteen millions. 
Upon this basis he estimates a deficiency of sixty-four 
millions for the current fiscal year and forty-five millions 
for the coming. He urges that a reduction of expenditures 
rather than an increase of taxation should be the policy 
followed to restore the proper balance—certainly a most 
commendable proposal. The report concludes with an 
examination of the rapid increase of manufacturing in this 
country, an estimate that barely one-fifth of our manufac- 
tures are protected, and an argument that higher rates of duty 
upon manufactured products would check importations and 
fail to increase the revenue. If the public revenue is to be 
increased, he says, there must be new objects of taxation, 
and these should be selected with a view of burdening all 
classes justly rather than of discriminating in favor of 
certain classes at the expense of others. 


The bill for the exclusion of illiterate immigrants, which 
passed the House at the last session, passed the Senate 
last week in a slightly amended form. Only ten votes— 
all Democratic—were cast againstit. The bill, as it goes 
to the conference committee, provides for the exclusion 
of all immigrants over sixteen years of age who cannot 
read and write in the language of their nativity, or in some 
other language. The test is not to be applied, however, 
where the illiterate immigrant is the wife, child, grandchild, 
parent, or grandparent of an admissible immigrant. To 
determine whether the immigrant can read and write, the 
immigration officer must furnish him by lot with a printed 
slip containing five lines of the Constitution. These lines 
he must write out in the presence of the officer. During 
the discussion amendments were offered by Senator Vest, 
of Missouri, to exclude women from the operation of the 
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act, in order to increase the supply of illiterate servants, 
and by Senator Palmer, of Illinois, to admit all illiterates 
under the age of twenty-one. Both of these amendments 
were rejected on the ground that the act, in its present 
form, was too lenient rather than too stringent in its pro- 
visions to meet the demands of public sentiment. Senator 
Lodge, who introduced the bill in the Senate, took the 
extreme ground that it would be well to exclude all immi- 
gration until the ,present depression ends and American 
laborers are again fully employed. Most of the supporters 
of the act, however, preferred to confine its scope to the 
improvement of the quality of our citizenship rather than 
attempting to lessen the supply of competent labor. 

We have given in another column some account of the 
action of the United States Senate Committee and the 
official utterance of Secretary Olney on the Cuban question, 
and have stated our opinions on the questions involved. The 
reception in Spain of the news respecting the action of the 
Senate Committee and of the references to the matter in 
the President’s message has, on the whole, been moderate, 
although popular indignation has been expressed pretty 
freely, and the Government has had some difficulty in 
restraining the impetuosity of the students and in prevent- 
ing public demonstrations. Semi-officially the Govern- 
ment has again let it be known that Spain is willing to 
grant a certain degree of local self-government to Cuba, 
but only after the Spanish authority has been reasserted 
and the insurgents reduced to submission. It is reported 
that autonomy will soon be granted voluntarily to Porto 
Rico. The Spanish Government, however, absolutely and 
emphatically refuses to deal with the insurgents in arms, 
or to accept foreign intervention except in the. way of 
friendly advice which may be either accepted or rejected at 
will. Senator Canovas is reported to have used these words : 
‘‘Independent Cuba would mean a republic dominated 
by negroes—not such negroes as are to be found in 
the United States, but African negroes, African in every 
sense. Independent Cuba would mean civil war between 
whites and blacks; it would mean fifty years of anarchy; 
it would mean destruction of the island and its commerce. 
Such a republic would be a menace to the peace of the 
United States. It would be worse than Hayti, far worse. 
The United States has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by the independence of Cuba.” From Cuba itself 
there is little news that can be depended upon. The 
mystery as to Maceo’s death continues unsolved. A 
report that he is still alive has been circulated, but is 
not generally believed. 


The report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
published last week, brings out sharply some of the meth- 
ods by which the railroads are evading the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. It deals especially with the traffic asso- 
ciations by which railroads now combine to keep rates 
above the competitive level. The agreements of these 
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associations, says the Commission, quoting Judge Cooley, are 
drawn with “marvelous ” ingenuity to evade the law against 
pooling. In those recently entered into, the words “so 
far as legally can be done” follow provisions for maintain- 
ing rates and dividing traffic which could not otherwise 
be distinguished from the pooling arrangements declared 
illegal. The Commission recites the history up to date of 
the case against the Joint Traffic Association, which is the 
greatest of these railroad combinations. The suit was 
begun by the Department of Justice at the instance of the 
Commission. It was brought in the Southern District of 
New York, and was heard by Judge Wheeler, of Vermont, 
because he was the only one of the eight judges who was 
not disqualified from sitting by reason of his relationship 
with some one of the thirty-two defendant corporations. 
The Joint Traffic Association was represented, not only by 
its regular counsel, but by the counsel of each of its thirty- 
two component corporations, and by the Hon. George F. 
Edmunds and the Hon. E. J. Phelps, of Vermont. The 
United States Government was represented by District- 
Attorney Wallace Macfarlane. Judge Wheeler decided 
that the agreement of these corporations to maintain rates 
was not in violation of the Anti-Trust Law, and the agree- 
ment to divide traffic was not in violation of the anti-pool- 
ing provisions of the Inter-State Commerce Act. The 
case has been appealed, and is now pending in the Court 
of Appeals. The Commission reviews other decisions of 
the courts during the year, and concludes by recommend- 
ing several amendments to the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, designed to make its provisions what they were sup- 
posed to be at the time of its passage. Among these pro- 
posed amendments are clauses providing that the orders 
of the Commission shall be enforced unless the court finds 
some material error in the proceedings before the Commis- 
sion; that the Commission may, after due investigation, 
issue an order requiring that grievances as to rates, facili- 
ties, etc., shall be redressed ; and that railroad corporations 
as well as their officers shall be liable for indictment for 
offenses against the statute. Altogether the report does 
not give the impression that the Inter-State Commerce Act 
has as yet fulfilled the reasonable expectations of its sup- 
porters. 


The telegraph announces that “the Choctaws have 
signed an agreement to take lands in severalty, for the sale of 
town lots, settlement of coal interests, and transfer of criminal 
jurisdiction to Federal courts. All satisfactory to Commis- 
sion.” Those readers of The Outlook who have followed 
the course of history as narrated in our columns will under- 
stand this otherwise somewhat enigmatical dispatch. They 
will remember the long controversy, carried on for years, 
resulting in the resolution at last of the Nation to accept 
the principle of radical reformers, to dissolve the tribal 
relations, cease to pauperize the Indians, divide the land 
among them in severalty, and require them to submit to 
the conditions of modern civilization ; they will remember 
how our treaty with the five miscalled civilized tribes in 
the Indian Territory seemed absolutely to block the way to 
the initiation of this essential reform in that great region ; 
they will remember the appointment of the so-called Dawes 
Commission to investigate and report on the condition of 
affairs in that Territory; they will remember, perhaps, 
something of the report, showing how barbaric was the 
real condition of the so-called civilized tribes, how thin 
was the veneering of civilization, how cruel and corrupt 
was the corporate greed, and what a refuge the Territory 
afforded to criminals of all kinds, from mail-robbers and 
horse-thieves down, who found within its borders a refuge 
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from arrest; and they will, perhaps, remember how reluc- 
tant were the chiefs to surrender the power which they had 
obtained under our treaties, and what indignation was 
aroused in certain quarters by the drastic remedies proposed 
even by socautious and conservative a statesman as Senator 
Dawes, by whom at last patience was seen to be no longer 
a virtue. We judge that the threat implied in the recom- 
mendation of the Dawes Commission, that the United 
States Government should set aside its treaty and proceed 
to compel the civilized tribes to accept the conditions of 
law, order, and civilization, has had its effect. Atall events, 
there is every reason to believe that the agreement of the 
Choctaws, who, we believe, have been the most hostile to 
the proposed reforms, will be followed by similar agree- 
ments with the other tribes, and the result will be the 
beginning of the end of that policy which has kept sacred 
to barbarism great territories of the United States. 


At the meeting of the Chicago Board of Aldermen last week 
the ordinance reducing street car-fares to four cents was at 
last brought to a vote. The men who are known to munici- 
pal reformers in Chicago as “the gang” made another 
fight for postponement—this time demanding a reference 
of the ordinance to the judiciary committee to determine 
whether the Board as well as the Legislature had the right 
to reduce fares. The friends of the measure called atten- 


‘ tion to the fact that it had been referred to the Corporation 


Counsel as long ago as last May to get an opinion on just 
this point, and no report had ever been received. The 
Appellate Court, they urged, had rendered a decision declar- 
ing that the Municipal Council had a right to control the 
manner in which municipal franchises were operated, and 
the Board ought to proceed under this decision, and at least 
secure an authoritative settlement of the point at issue. 
When the vote on the question of postponement was finally 
taken, only twenty-four Aldermen out of sixty-six dared 
record themselves on the side of the street railroads. Several 
Aldermen took great pains to explain their votes, and one 
boldly went to sleep just before the vote was taken and. 
woke up immediately afterward. On the final question, 
whether the ordinance should be passed, several of the 
worst of the Aldermen went over to the majority. The 
vote was practically unanimous. There are still legal dif- 
ficulties to be disposed of before the four-cent fares are a 
reality, but the vote in the Board of Aldermen, and still 
more the attitude of conservative papers like the ‘* Times- 
Herald,” demonstrate that public opinion in Chicago is 
almost unanimous in favor ofa reduction in street railway 
charges corresponding to the general fall in prices and 
the increase in the traffic of the street railway companies. 


In his annual report Mr. David R. Francis, the Secretary 
of the Interior, calls the attention of Congress to the neces- 
sity of legislation looking to the reclamation of arid lands. 
He thinks that of the 500,000,000 acres of arid lands, 
100,000,000 might be reclaimed by the conservative use of 
water. Under the laws now in operation, however, it is 
impossible to control such reclamation so as to prevent the 
improvident use of water, over which the General Govern- 
ment has no control. Mr. Francis sensibly recommends a 
system which contemplates the reclamation of entire terri- 
tories from a common source of suppiy: he would place 
the lands in the direct control of the various States for rec- 
lamation. We learn that the actual public domain of the 
United States Government is now about 1,800,000,000 acres,. 
and that the public lands still vacant, not including Alaska,. 
amount to over 600,000,000 acres. About 85,000,000 
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acres have been patented to railways, and there is due 
still to railways and wagon-roads under their grants an 
aggregate of nearly 115,000,000 acres. ‘The total acreage 
segregated from the public domain was almost 950,000,000 
acres. Mr. Francis recommends that the waste acreage 
should be taken up by actual settlers. He tells us that if 
the present rate of settlement continues, but little vacant 
land will be left at the end of thirteen years. We are glad 
to note that he urges legislation for the preservation of our 
forests. 

During the recess of Congress a joint committee has 
been sitting and receiving expert advice regarding the 
proper development and administration of the new Con- 
gressional Library. Among those examined by the com- 
mittee were Messrs. Brett, of Cleveland, the President of 
the American Library Association; Dewey, of the New 
York State Library; Herbert Putnam, of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library; Fletcher, of the Amherst College Library ; 
Baker, of Columbia University ; and Hayes, of Columbus, 
Ohio. The last named is.a son of the late ex-President 
Hayes. These gentlemen seem to have been in substan- 
tial agreement. They urged the necessity of enlarging the 
official staff of the library, of a more modern classification 
system, and especially that the Congressional Library 
should co-operate with other libraries. The Congressional 
Library from this time forth must be not only the library 
of Congress, but also the great bibliographic center of the 
United States. The librarians therefore recommended that 
such a system should be introduced as to give to inquirers, 
whether in person or by letter, any information as to what 
literature exists on a certain subject, and where the books 
recommended may be obtained. The librarians also sug- 
gested that facilities ought to be furnished for the copying 
(of course at the expense of the inquirers) of desired chap- 
ters or portions from books and periodicals not easily had 
in other libraries. Furthermore, the Congressional Library 
should loan to other libraries books for the use of special 
students. These suggestions are of the highest importance 
and significance. The joint committee should be con- 
gratulated that it had the wisdom to call upon such 
experts for opinions, and we hope to be able to congratulate 
the committee upon a report to Congress embodying the 


above recommendations. 


The American Federation of Labor, at its annual Con- 
vention in Cincinnati last week, devoted itself chiefly to the 
discussion of distinctively trade issues. Considerable pub- 
lic interest, however, attached to the action of the Conven- 
tion upon two resolutions which called forth long and ve- 
hement discussion. One of these demanded the passage 
of constitutional amendments destroying the power of the 
courts to overthrow legislation, and the other demanded 
the reconsideration of the declarations of the order in favor 
of the free coinage of silver. The resolution attacking the 
courts went to the extreme length of demanding that our 
legislatures, like the English Parliament, should be supreme, 
and that no law passed by the representatives of the people 
should be overthrown by the judiciary. There is no doubt 
that this resolution reflected a widespread feeling in the 
labor world. This feeling, as Mr. F. J. Stimson pointed out 
in the last issue of the “ Yale Review,” is due to the fact 
that “ probably half” of the labor legislation of the last 
ten years has been annulled by the courts, and that “ their 
destroying fiat is in nothing more frequently invoked in 
these late years than in the case of laws tending to limit 
individual liberty, but passed in moral or sentimental sym- 
pathy with the masses of the people.” But whatever the 
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strength or reasonableness of the feeling that popular gov- 
ernment is being balked in this country by the supremacy 
of the judiciary, the resolution presented at the Federation 
of Labor Convention would virtually have given the legis- 
latures power to override the constitutions adopted by the 
people. If the power of the courts is to be restricted in 
the interests of democracy, it will not be by the abandon- 
ment of written constitutions and a return to the Eng- 
lish system of the supremacy of the legislature, but 
possibly by requiring that laws declared constitutional by 
the legislature but unconstitutional by the courts shall be 
referred to the people, as the necessary source of constitu- 
tional authority. It is encouraging to note that the revo- 
lutionary resolution was defeated by a majority of two to 
one. The resolution demanding that the order recede from 
its declaration in favor of the free coinage of silver was 
urged upon the prudential ground that the wage-earners of 
the country were now divided politically on this question, 
and therefore the growth of the organization was hindered 
by the declaration. After an animated discussion a reso- 
lution was adopted reaffirming the position of the order in 
favor of free coinage, but declaring that this action should 
not be construed as indorsing any political party. The 
vote in favor of this resolution was 1,935 to 302. 


The municipal elections in Massachusetts presented 
several results of National interest. In Boston the major- 
ity in favor of license was reduced. The residence wards 
had been aroused by the action of the Police Commis- 
sioners in issuing licenses within their borders, and at one 
time threatened to vote almost en masse for the complete 
suppression of the bar-rooms. Governor Wolcott recognized 
the strength of the sentiment against the policy of the 
Commission, and issued an order a few days before the 
election directing that no more licenses should be issued 
in the residence wards. ‘This interference of the Governor, 
says the Boston “ Transcript,’ very likely prevented a 
positive majority against licensed saloons in any part of 
the city. The time may soon come when the liquor inter- 
ests will be ready to grant ward option in order to prevent 
complete prohibition. Inthe manufacturing city of Haver- 
hill the no-license party was this year victorious. Outside 
of Boston and Haverhill the gains and losses on the license 
issue were nearly equal. In the voting for Mayor there 
were many surprising results. In Worcester, where the 
Republican majority in November had been about 7,000, a 
Democratic Mayor was chosen. This, however, was not a 
triumph for Democracy so much as a triumph for non- 
partisan voting. The Democratic candidate was the pres- 
ent Mayor, and had had a successful administration. The 
Republican candidate was a prominent Republican poli- 
tician, whose partisanship, instead of commending him to 
the voters, seems to have proven a distinct disadvantage. 
The result was, therefore, a further evidence that in 
Massachusetts the divorce of National politics from mu- 
nicipal elections is no longer regarded as a theory to be 
followed in the future, but a duty to be followed now. 
The same observation applies to most of the Democratic 
gains, except in the city of Lynn, where the Democratic 
and Populist victory was partly due to disappointment 
over the business situation and resentment of the reduc- 
tions of wages in Lynn factories. 

In New York City the ordinance passed by the Board of 
Aldermen granting a fuel-gas company the right to lay 
another “ competing” line of gas mains was recalled by 
the Board before it had been acted upon by the Mayor. 
The reason assigned for the recall was the prevalence of 
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charges that the ordinance had been passed by corrupt 
means, and that the interests of the city had been betrayed. 
To our minds, the charges of corruption were brought 
upon insufficient evidence; but the evidence that the pub- 
lic interests had not been guarded was overwhelming. 
There was no provision in the ordinance. for the sale of 
the franchise to the highest bidder, none that any consid- 


erable part of the city would be supplied with fuel-gas 


within a decade, and none for the limitation of the fian- 
chise so that future generations should get the benefit of 
future improvements in the production of gas. All these 
things were brought to the attention of the Mayor at a 
public hearing, and a veto would surely have followed had 
not the ordinance been withdrawn before the hearing 
closed. These points, moreover, were not the only ones 


- brought out. Representatives of the Good Government 


Clubs, the Social Reform Club, and others pointed out 
the fact that the rate at which the new company proposed 
to supply fuel-gas was the same at which smaller American 
cities were now supplied with gas for lighting as well as 
fuel. Cleveland, O., and Wheeling, West Va., were al- 
ready supplied with gas for all purposes at seventy-five 
cents a thousand, and relief from the exorbitant rate of 
$1.25 now charged in New York was to be sought by the 
Cleveland plan of legal reduction of rates or the Wheeling 
plan of public ownership of gas-works. There was general 
agreement that the city should not again resort to the 
discredited method of reducing rates by chartering another 
company to lay another worse than useless line of mains. 
The strength of the public sentiment manifested in favor 
of legislative reduction of unreasonable rates, and still 
more the strength of public sentiment manifested in favor 
of public ownership of municipal monopolies, was a most 
gratifying result of the episode. The study of municipal 
conditions abroad and at home, which Dr. Shaw’s books 
and the National Municipal League have done so much to 
foster, is beginning to bear fruit in practical efforts to re- 
lieve the people from manifest extortion. 
B 


The New York Board of Health has secured an appro- 
priation for the medical inspection of the schools, public 
and corporate. It is the culmination of long and per- 
sistent effort. The purpose of this inspection is to pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases. The President of 
the Board wishes the medical inspectors to be appointed 
in their own districts. ‘Teachers will select each morning 
such pupils as appear ill, who will pass an examination by 
the medical inspector. If a contagious disease is suspected, 
the pupil will be sent home, and the Contagious Disease 
Bureau of the Board of Health will be communicated with 
at once. The list of absentees is furnished each day to the 
medical inspector, who forwards it to the Bureau of Con- 
tagious Diseases for comparison. If the absentee’s name 
appears on the list reported to the Bureau, the medical 
inspector visits the house and determines as to the attend- 
ance of the other pupils resident in that huuse, if the cause 
of absence is a contagious disease. It is hoped by the 
President of the Board of Health that some, at least, of the 
summer corps of phySicians will be appointed as inspectors 
of the new department of the Board. The appointments 
come under the civil service rules. ‘The statement is made 
authoritatively that the establishment of public schools 
increased the contagious diseases among children in Eng- 
land from two to four hundred per cent. The presence in 
the school buildings of expert medical inspectors will lead 
to many reforms, the need of which is not now fully recog- 
nized—reforms that need public sentiment for their accom- 
plishment. A Superintendent of Public Instruction, address- 
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ing an audience on the system of physical culture used in 
an Eastern city, stated that the work done in that depart- 
ment was nullified to a great degree because the school 
furniture was not adapted to the needs of the children. 
He proved the evil effects of imperfect lighting of the school- 
room by the statement that when the eyesight of the pupils 
in an outlying school building was tested five years ago, it 
was found that less than five per cent. of the pupils were 
suffering from defective vision. But soon after this exami- 
nation large buildings were erected on either side of the 
school building, shutting out the light from the class-rooms. 
A recent examination to test the sight of the pupils in that 
building revealed the fact that over eighty per cent. were 
suffering from defective vision. Overcrowding, one of the 
worst evils in the school life of children, must yield when 
expert medical knowledge is once engaged in the service 
of the schools. Of the services rendered to the city of 
New York under reform government none is greater than 
this last, which aims to prevent disease and the physical 
degeneration of the children who must be protected by the 


State, if at all. 


The committee of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, appointed to collect evidence to be used 
with a view to secure legislative action in the next Legisla- 
ture regulating the height of buildings, has had a confer- 
ence with the Health and Fire Departments. The chief 
of the Fire Department stated that the Department favored 
eighty-five feet as the maximum height of buildings. The 
height of fire-proof buildings is not regulated by law, and 
several reach the height of 300 feet. Office buildings 
should not exceed twelve stories in height, and should not be’ 
erected on a street less than 85 feet wide; commercial build- 
ings should not exceed ten stories or 125 feet, and should 
not be erected on a street less than 70 feet wide; apartment- 
houses should not be more than seven stories, on a street not 
less than 60 feet wide. The President of the Board of 
Health believes that high buildings seriously affect the health 
of the city. They shut out sunlight, and thus compel the 
use of artificial light in the lower stories. In foreign cities 
the height of the building is regulated by the width of the 
street. In Vienna the maximum height is 82 feet. There 
is no doubt that an attempt will be made to regulate the 
height of buildings to be erected in New York City here- 
after, during the next session of the Legislature. 


The recent annual report of the Secretary of the National 
Divorce Reform League—the Rev. S. W. Dike, of Auburn- 
dale, Mass.—contains an interesting review of the work of 
the League during the fifteen years since its formation. 
During this period the League has learned as well as 
taught, and the most valuable lesson it has learned has been 
the wisdom of securing what reforms it could through State 
legislation instead of concentrating its energies upon a 
Constitutional amendment which should enable the Na- 
tional Congress to establish—when it would—a uniform 
law for the entire country. Not only has the League been 
able to secure a great many satisfactory changes in the 
various States—getting the support of men who would 
conscientiously have opposed a Constitutional amendment 
abridging States’ rights—but also it has found that the 
States themselves are ready to take co-operative action in 
the direction of uniformity. Twenty-eight States have es- 
tablished commissions on uniformity in marriage and 
divorce laws, and only one of these States—Pennsylvania 
—has failed to reappoint its commissioners. According to 
the report of the National Labor Bureau upon the statis- 
tics of divorce—a report, by the way, due to the exertions 
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of the League—less than one-tenth of the total number of 
divorces are secured through the migration of the parties 
from the State where they originally resided. Uniformity 
of legislation, therefore, while important, is, nevertheless, a 
minor part of the problem. Since the League began its 
work nearly all of the changes in State laws relating to 
divorce have been in the direction desired by its members. 
In two or more States each the following examples of im- 
provements are given: the old “ omnibus clause,” granting 
divorce on any ground the court might allow, has been re- 
pealed ; the term of residence before a suit for divorce can 
be entered has been increased from six months to a year ; 
the rule has been adopted that a petition must go on file 
four or six months before it is heard; the interposition of 
-a period between the granting of the divorce and its legal 
effect in permission for remarriage has been made manda- 
tory; a stricter definition of domicile has been given; suits 
for non-residents, except in carefully defined cases, have been 
forbidden; the advertisement of the divorce business has 
been made a misdemeanor; and provisions for personal ser- 
vice of libels have been established. Sometimes one of these 
slight changes removes nearly all the illegitimate applications 
from other States. Turning more especially to the legisla- 
tion of last year, it is encouraging to observe that California 
makes the formal celebration of marriage obligatory, and 
that Kentucky has a new statute requiring that when the 
defendant in a divorce suit fails to appear, the facts alleged 
and the residence of the parties must be absolutely proven. 
Altogether the record demonstrates that the public con- 
science throughout the Nation is being awakened. 

A recentarticle in our columns explained the importance of 
the new Japanese Ministry in that it marks a new period in 
the constitutional history of Japan. It embodies a confes- 
sion, not formal, but none the less real, that the Ministry must 
be subordinate to the Diet, that it cannot carry its opposi- 
tion to the will of the lower house beyond a single appeal 
to the country. This, however, is not the only noteworthy 
feature of the situation. Until now the Ministry has been 
controlled by a more or less formal agreement between 
the two great clans, Satsuma and Choshu, in accordance 
with which, however greatly the successive Cabinets might 
differ as to questions of governmental policy, each one 
must be made up so as to subserve the purpose of these 
two clans to keep the reins of government firmly in their 
own hands. It is true, outsiders have not infrequently 
been admitted to important positions—as, for example, 
Count Mutsu, the late Minister of Foreign Affairs—but 
never to such an extent as to weaken the prestige of the 
representatives of the so-called Sat-Cho interests. That 
long-standing coalition has at last been broken. There is 
no Choshu man now in the Government. The two clans 
have come to the parting of the ways. The Choshu 
leaders have cast in their lot with the Liberals, who, in 
spite of their name, constitute the party, not of conserva- 
tism, for there is no conservative party worthy of the name, 
but of moderation. The Satsuma leaders, on the other 
hand, are looking for the support of the Progressives, the 
radicals—hardly willing, perhaps, to pay the price, but yet 
knowing that it must be paid. The ratchet of a well- 
settled public opinion will prevent any renewal of the old 
coalition, and no intelligent observer believes that there will 
ever again be occasion for an outcry against clan govern- 
ment. Another important gain has been made. Hitherto 
every Ministry has been constituted, in the main, of men 
who were conspicuous in the great struggle which cul- 
minated in the restoration of the imperial rule in 1868. 
Now, however, the breaking up of the coalition renders it 
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necessary to select the minister of state from outside this 
relatively narrow circle. This, of course, must give to 
future Prime Ministers a much freer hand in choosing their 
associates, and will almost inevitably lead, not merely to 
the introduction of new men, but of younger men in more 
thorough sympathy with modern thought and modern 
methods. This does not necessarily mean that a new 
stimulus will be given to radicalism; indeed, it is by no 
means certain that the younger men, when sobered by 
official responsibility, will not be found more truly conser- 
vative than some of the older statesmen have been ; but it 
probably does mean a general improvement in every de- 


_ partment of state, partly because of the broader culture of 


the prospective ministers, and partly because of a far 
greater amenability on their part to public opinion as ex- 
pressed in the Diet. The general feeling is that this Min- 
istry will not long be able to maintain itself; but, however 
this may be, it will have a conspicuous place in the annals 


of Japan. 


Schools in the South 


A friend writing from Atlanta, Ga., incloses a clipping 
from an Atlanta journal on the education of the negro. 
This article states that during the last twenty years sixteen 
former slave States have appropriated nearly eighty millions 
for negro schools; that their policy during the last sixteen 
years, persistently pursued against great obstacles, shows 
that the South is irrevocably committed to two propositions : 
first, the support of negro schools by general taxation ; 
second, the separation of the schools for whites and negroes. 
The article goes on to affirm that under this policy forty 
per cent. of illiteracy among the negroes has disappeared ; 
that there are over twenty-seven thousand negro teachers 
in the Southern States, and theiy number, as well as the 
number of negro pupils, is steadily increasing ; and that 
there are in the South one hundred and sixty-two institu- 
tions for the secondary and higher education of negroes, 
including thirty-two colleges. Our correspondent adds: 

“Our section is aroused as to the need of more and better schools. 
Occasional editorial reference by you to ‘the infamous Sheats Bill’ 
makes it clear to us that even you have failed to grasp the real mean- 
ing of the contention. Suppose you let us work it out! Our point 
of view is not the same, and I can imagine the burning denunciation 
you would shower upon Northern editors if you lived in the midst of 
a population five-sixths negro, and saw the harm that such utterance 
caused. We like the negro. Our children prefer a negro to a white 


comrade, and the feeling is fully reciprocated by the enfranchised 
race. Trust the solution of the problem to us.” 


We have repeatedly in these columns emphasized the truth 
that the South believes in the education of the colored 
people and has attested its faith by its works. We are 
glad to give this evidence which our correspondent furnishes 
of the truth of this declaration so often made by us. More- 
over, we are of the opinion that separate schools and sep- 
arate churches are generally better; that separation is 
desired at present by both races; and, if this desire were 
even simply due to race prejudice, it would be necessary 
to wait until time and patience should eradicate it. We 
call the Sheats Bill an “ infamous” one, not because it pro- 
vided for separate schools, but because it made it a crim- 
inal offense for a white parent who wished to do so to send 
his child to a negro school, thus requiring him, in case 
no other provision was made for the education of white 
children, to leave his child to grow up in ignorance. 
It is not necessary to enforce the laws of nature by statu- 
tory penalties. So long as the State provides adequately 


separate schools for colored and white pupils, it should 
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allow white pupils to enter the colored schools, in the very 
rare exceptional cases in which they wish to do so. 


A Christmas Thought 


One of the most beautiful aspects of the first Christmas 
was its fusion of the human and divine with a completeness 
which the imagination of man would never have dared 
to picture. The shining of the star and the song of the 
angels, with its heavenly benediction, were purely celestial ; 
but the manger in which the child was born and the shep- 
herds who came to visit him were not only of the earth, 
but illustrated the most obscure and lowly forms of life 
and social condition. It is an old story that men rejected 
the Christ because he came in a form so unobtrusive and a 
garb so humble. Faith was not large enough to accept a 
messenger thus clothed ; imagination was not quick enough 
to discern beneath the human the divine; and the world 
has stumbled ever since over this great truth. In its 
searchings for the coming of the Christ in modern life it 
has often turned away discouraged and baffled because the 
signs were not more obvious and intrusive. It has come 
to speak of Christmas Day as the remembrance of a beauti- 
ful dream of the past, and of the song of the angels as the 
psalm of a great hope rather than a sublime prophecy of 
that which was to come. Amid the struggles, contentions, 
and tumults of society peace and good will seem further 
off than before ; and in the revelations of unrighteousness, 
selfishness, tyranny, and greed the spirit of the Christ 
seems more remote than ever. 

We are in great danger, however, of making the same 
mistake which the contemporaries of Christ made—the 
danger of overlooking his presence and of failing to recog- 
nize his influence because that presence is not evidenced 
by more impressive and general conditions, and that in- 
fluence is not illustrated in more commanding and splendid 
ways. The signs are not few that, in spite of wars and 
tumults and the bitterness of strife between men, the world 
does move toward the reign of peace and good will ; and 
the signs are many, to those who choose to see them, that 
the Christ who was in Bethlehem, in the lowliest of sur- 
roundings and the most unpretentious conditions, is in the 
world to-day, clad in humility and clothed in the garb of 
obscurity. Any one who knows a little section of life in 
any social condition knows those whose whole career is 
one long, unselfish service ; any one who knows life in any 
section of the tenement-house districts in a great city 
knows a multitude of beautiful illustrations of self-surren- 
der and self-denial: patient women, untrained, and uncon- 
scious of their own usefulness, who are quietly and cheer- 
fully, day by day, living the Christ life; brave men, under 
all kinds of disabilities, who are uncomplainingly doing 
their work, bearing their burdens, and sharing whatever 
strength and joy come to them with those who are in need 
of these things. The world was never so full of humble, 
unostentatious, Christian service as to-day. Beneath the 
uproar of contending principles and the clash of opposing 
forces, which seem sometimes to fill the whole world with 
the tumult of their antagonisms, there is another world, 
full of pain and sorrow and heavy with care, but full also 
of the sweetness of sacrifice, the joy of surrender, and the 
peace of unselfishness. In this silent world live and move 
men and women of all social grades and conditions, with 
little in common save a beautiful spirit of self-surrender, 
and that modesty of nature which shrinks from praise be- 
cause praise seems undeserved. He who looks for the 
Christ in this world will find him in numberless homes and 
in countless lives. 
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The Cuban Question 


The Cameron resolution on Cuba has been adopted 
and referred to the Senate by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It is in the following words: 

“ Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, that the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Cuba be and the same is hereby acknowl- 
edged by the United States of America, 

“ Section 1. That the United States will use its friendly offices with 
the Government of Spain to bring to a close the war between Spain 
and Cuba.” 

This resolution is supported by a long report giving his- 
torical precedents from the action of European nations in 
recognizing belligerency, if not independence—the two are 
very different—where a revolution had broken out against 
an existing government—as in Greece against Turkey, 
Belgium against the Netherlands, and Hungary against 
Austria. We have not space to give even an abstract of 
these precedents, and an abstract would not be very valu- 
able. The careful student of current questions must be 
referred to the report itself. The news that the For- 
eign Committee had agreed to report the Cameron resolu- 
tion produced some political and financial alarm, which 
is already subsiding. Second thought has suggested 
that the resolution has still to pass the Senate, to go to the 
House, to be approved or ignored by the President, and 
in the latter case to be passed in Congress by a two-thirds 
vote before it can become a law. Moreover, Secretary 
Olney has taken the very unusual step of declaring pub- 
licly that, in his opinion, such a resolution can “ probably 
be regarded only as an expression of opinion by the emi- 
nent gentlemen who vote for it. . . . The power to recog- 
nize the so-called Republic of Cuba as an independent 
State rests exclusively with the Executive. A resolution 
on the subject by the Senate or by the House, by both 
bodies or by one, whether concurrent or joint, is inopera- 
tive as legislation.” This utterance makes it morally 
certain that, whatever Congress may do, the present Exec- 
utive will not recognize either the belligerency or the 
independence of Cuba, unless convinced of the justice and 
the moral necessity of so doing. 

Two questions are raised by the action of the Senate 
Committee and the declaration of the Secretary of State, 
which are quite distinct, and must be separately considered : 
(1) Is it the function of Congress or of the President to 
recognize the independence of a foreign community which 
claims a right to such recognition? (2) Do the facts 
justify the recognition of the Cubans in revolt as an iride- 
pendent nation? We speak on both questions with reserve. 
Secretary Olney’s view that it is for the Executive, not the 
legislature, to determine when recognition shall be con- 
ceded to a nascent nation is supported by some weighty 
authorities, as, for instance, by Secretary Seward, who 
wrote in 1864: “The question of recognition of foreign 
revolutionary or reactionary Governments is one exclu- 
sively for the Executive, and cannot be determined 
internationally by Congressional action.’”’ Nevertheless 
we venture to dissent from Secretary Olney and 
Secretary Seward. The Constitution sharply discrimi- 
nates between legislative and executive functions. It 
appears to us that to determine what communities are 
nations in such a sense that we will admit them to our 
fellowship is akin rather to legislative than to executive 
action; it is forming the judgment of the Nation, not 
executing that judgment when it has been formed. The 
Constitution confers the war-making power on Congress. 
But the recognition of the independence of a community 
in revolt may easily become a casus be//i. If the authority 
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to confer such recognition rests with the President, on him 
_is practically conferred the power of making war. Finally, 
for the Nation to leave to one man the final determination 
of the question as to what communities we will admit to our 
National fellowship, and what we will exclude, appears to 
us undemocratic and hazardous. It is true that the Con- 
stitution expressly empowers the President “to receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers,” but this is far from 
being identical with power to determine from what com- 
munities we will receive them. It should be added that 
this question is still an open one, never having been, so far as 
we know, heretofore an issue in our constitutional history. 

Upon the other question, Is it right and wise to recog- 
nize the independence of Cuba? it appears to us that prece- 
dent and common sense combine to sustain the conservative 
position of the President. There are no facts, certainly 
none known to the public, which justify the recognition 
of Cuban independence. The condition necessary to jus- 
tify such recognition President Monroe declared very 
clearly in 1818: 


“There is a stage in such (revolutionary) contests when the party 
struggling for independence has, as I conceive, a right to demand its 
acknowledgment by neutral parties. . .. It is the stage when the 
independence is established as a matter of fact, so as to leave the 
chance of the opposite party to recover their dominion utterly desper- 
ate.” 


_ The most enthusiastic advocate of the Cuban cause will 
hardly affirm that the independence of Cuba is so estab- 
lished as to leave the chance of Spain to recover its domin- 
ion utterly hopeless. The same principle was reaffirmed 
in 1836 by Congressional resolution respecting the Texas 
revolution : 


“ Resolved, That the State of Texas, having established and main- 

tained an independent Government capable of performing those 
duties, foreign and domestic, which appertain to independent Govern- 
ments, and it appearing that there is no longer any reasonable pros- 
pect of the successful prosecution of the war by Mexico against such 
State, it is expedient and proper, and in conformity with the laws of 
nations and the practice of this Government in like cases, that the 
independent political existence of said State be acknowledged by the 
Government of the United States.” 
What American will affirm that the Cubans, who are with- 
out a President, a Legislature, a Judiciary, or a capital, 
have established and maintained an independent Govern- 
ment capable of performing those duties, foreign and 
-domestic, which appertain to independent Governments? 
The principle thus officially affirmed by our President and 
our Congress is reaffirmed as a universal principle by 
that recognized and standard authority, Woolsey’s “ Inter- 
national Law.” The author is speaking of a declaration 
of independence as distinguished from one of belligerency. 
After stating that such a declaration by a foreign nation 
may be justified, he adds: 

“ It is almost needless to say that this rule cannot have its application 
as long as there is evident doubt whether a Government is a fact. If 
the question is still one of armed strife, as between a colony and a 
mother country, or between a State and a revolted portion of it, to 
take the part of the colony or of the revolted territory by recognition is 
an injury and may be a ground of war, as when Louis X VI. recognized 
the United States; but every nation must decide for itself whether an 
independent State be really established. . . . The recognition of the 
belligerency of the Southern Confederacy, then, by Great Britain in 
1861, an example followed by other foreign powers, was justifiable and 
necessary on their part. But the recognition of its independence pro- 
posed by France was at no time justifiable. For the attempt to put down 
the rebellion at no time ceased. The success of the South was at no 
time more than a possibility.” 

According to this standard American authority, recog- 
nition of the independence of Cuba at this time might 
legitimately be regarded by Spain as a ground of war. If 
we are to have war with Spain, let us at least see to it that 
-our Cause is just, and founded upon truth. The Cameron 
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resolution is founded on a falsehood; the Cubans are not 
independent, and we know tha‘ they are not; they have 
not established and maintained an independent govern- 
ment, and we know that they have not; the question is 
still one of armed strife between a State and a revolted 
portion of it, and we know that to be the fact. If the time 
ever comes when it is our duty to interfere in order to pre- 
vent the continuation of a useless and devastating war, let us 
do so on the ground of humanity, and be ready to enforce, if 
need be, our strong protest with a strong arm. The Presi- 
dent’s policy, as disclosed in his message, is at once more 
honest, more courageous, and more conservative than that 
embodied in the Cameron resolution. | 


® 


Premature Judgments 


The tendency to take depressing views of things is 
always specially noticeable in comments on existing con- 
ditions in the arts. We are always hearing of the good 
old days and the bad new times. Now, as a matter of 
fact, so far as the general conditions of human life are 
concerned, there never were any good old times; the 
image of a golden past is a mirage on a receding horizon. 
In this comprehensive sense men have never yet known 
the general repose, leisure, and content which people have 
in mind when they talk of good times; and these con- 
ditions will never be secured until men are far more honest, 
unselfish, and intelligent than they are today. Along 
special lines of activity there are, however, periods so full 
of interest, vitality, and fertility that they stand in striking 
contrast with other periods of languor and barrenness ; 
and there is a certain justification in speaking of these 
great productive epochs with regret and longing. One 
would like to live when the tides of power are at the flood ; 
when feeling is deep and active, the imagination auda- 
cious and creative, hope high, and energy irrepressible. 
But when the reaction comes, as it must come, it does not 
necessarily mean retrogression and decline; it more often 
means pause and rest. New forces are at work as great 
as those which have stirred all hearts and minds, but they 
need time for co-ordination before they are ready for 
expression. There is a winter after and before every 
summer ; it was once the fashion to speak of it as dead, 
but we now know that it is intensely alive; that the work 
of the succeeding season is being pushed forward in those 
bleak and bitter months. The vital process always goes 
on; there are moments when it seems to be arrested, but 
if we would look deeper we should discover the sap flowing 
in the roots while the boughs are bare. 

In nothing is the failure of the mind to realize its own 
limitations more marked than in its constant attempt to 
sum up results in the very middle of the process, to pass 
judgment on a vast movement when it is still too early even 
to determine its direction. To make exact observations, to 
collect and arrange facts, even to give form to impressions, 
are normal and wise forms of activity; but to attempt to 
characterize finally that which is only imperfectly revealed 
is not only futile, but betrays an ignorance which the race 
ought by this time to have left behind with its fetishes and 
totems. But patience is one of the hardest lessons set 
for our learning, and distrust of our own powers does not 
come to us by nature. We are not willingto wait and learn ; 
we are always eager to pass judgment. The history of 
every science is largely the story, not only of our toil and 
suffering, but also of our conceit. We expect God to give 


an account of himself at every turn; and if we do not 
approve of what seems to be the tendency of things at the 
moment, we are swift to cry out that we have fallen upon 
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evil times, that God has ceased to reveal himself in human 
history, and that society is going to destruction. 

When the theory of development was propounded, a 
large majority of religious people did not wait to study the 
facts, to find out what was really involved, to get at the 
significance of the new thought which is as old as_philoso- 
phy or poetry; they jumped to the conclusion that it was 
atheistic, and they filled the world with lamentations over 
the decay of faith and the triumph of materialism. They 
spoke in their ignorance, and by that ignorance they 
stand convicted to-day of failing to recognize the full 
dawning on the human mind of one of those great thoughts 
which mark the lines of the creative energy and witness 
in a new and splendid way to the presence of God in his 
world. These excellent people, with the best intentions, 
were fighting against the coming of the very light for 
which they were praying in their hearts. Ten years ago 
a young minister stood modestly but firmly before a 
council called to ordain him, assailed by criticism, in an 
atmosphere of bitter antagonism, condemned for what his 
critics ignorantly called his heterodoxy. A decade has 
passed, and that courageous and able thinker has become 
the foremost defender of fundamental orthodoxy in New 
England; a man who has already given assurance of the 
possession of philosophic and theologic power of a high 
order, and who is likely to leave a permanent impress on 
the religious thought of the country. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of this tendency 
to pass judgment on movements which are only half under- 
stood which the present time affords is the often repeated 
attempt to sum up and make a final appraisement of modern 
democracy—that world-wide movement in which all con- 
temporary civilized peoples are involved, and which is 
swiftly revolutionizing the political and social organization 
of society. We are in the very heart of this colossal stir 
and change, the extent and radical character of which we 
are just beginning to understand, and yet there are hosts 
of people who are already applying their little measuring- 
rods to it and declaring that it is wholly good or wholly 
bad. On the one hand are the flamboyant optimists who 
see in the very movement the great end towards which all 
things have moved from the beginning ; forgetting that, at 
the best, political and social organizations are only means 
to ends which are neither political nor social, but moral 
and spiritual. On the other hand are the reactionaries, 
the pessimists, and the sentimentalists who sing the swan- 
song of a dying order and tell us that society is going over 
Niagara, that the whole world is being vulgarized, that the 
arts, the courtesies, the finer qualities of mind and manner, 
are perishing. Year after year direful predictions with 
regard to the fate of this country have come from sad-hearted 
European critics, and year after year these depressing pre- 
dictions have been falsified. We have not gone to the 
bad, and there is very little probability that we shall go to 
the bad. On the other hand, it must also be said that we 
have fallen far below the greatness of our opportunities, 
and have failed so far to justify the hopes of those who 
believed that popular government necessarily meant honest, 
efficient, progressive, and noble-minded government. 

It is wise to point out dangers, to note signs of progress, 
from time to time; but it is idle to attempt to sum up and 
pass judgment upon the democratic movement at this stage 
of its development ; it may be possible to sum up its total 
results three centuries hence; it is impossible to sum them 
up to-day. No man knows what they are. It is our work 
to observe, to study, to act in accordance with the eternal 
laws; it is not ours to sit in judgment on matters which we 
do not understand. The judgments of men on movements 
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which are not as yet half revealed to them afford material 
for the satirist, but not for the optimist. There is good 
hope, however, that as we grow more intelligent we shall 
grow more modest and patient; we shall cease asking God 
to give an account of himself at the-end of every decade. 


Christian Socialism 


The question whether the term Christian Socialism is 
not a contradiction in terms, which a correspondent dis- 
cusses in another column, is aquestion of words, not of zdeas. 
James Russell Lowell defines Socialism as ‘co-operation 
and community of interests; sympathy; the giving to the 
hands, not so large a share as to the brain, but a larger 
share than hitherto, in the wealth they must combine to 
produce.” If that is a true definition, then all Socialism 
is Christian. Professor Flint defines socialism as “any 
theory of social organization which sacrifices the legitimate 
liberty of individuals to the will or interests of the com- 
munity.” If that is a true definition, no Socialism is Chris- 
tian. We define Socialism as “ any system which assumes 
that the present evils in society are due, in whole or in part, 
to social malorganization, and which proposes as a remedy, 
in whole or in part, a reorganization of society.” If that 
definition is true, some forms of Socialism are Christian 
and some are not. In any case, it is not worth while to 
spend much time in discussing the mere meaning of the 


word, Moral reformers should leave words to lexicograph- - 


ers, and devote their energies to the discussion of principles. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


The generous gift of one thousand dollars announced in last 
week’s issue of The Outlook makes it possible to engage. 
trained nurses’ services for one year for the working-girls of New 
York. This may seem a small matter to some—one nurse to 
over two hundred thousand girls, to probably over one hun- 
dred thousand families; but it is the first step toward meet- 
ing a great need in the city of New York. There have been 
nurses for the sick poor, but no nurse working directly under 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, whose end and aim is 
to bring every influence to bear on the life of every working- 
girl in New York that will increase her wage-earning powers, 
reduce the influences that make her carry unnecessary burdens. 
In order to try this experiment with all the conditions in its 
favor, the interest and services of the Trained Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, of which Miss Lillian D. Wald is head resident, have been 
secured. The professional side of the work is under Miss 
Wald’s control. As has been stated before, the services of the 
nurse will be paid for at a nominal sum when the girl is in a 
position to pay for them. The trained nurse’s service will be 
used to prevent loss of wages to the girl when sickness is in the 
home. That is, the girl will not be compelled to give up her 
wages to care for the sick one in her family, thus doubling her 
own burden. Of the blessing the trained nurse will be to the 
sick we need not speak. The nurse will leave behind her an 
educational influence that will, when the intelligence of the 
home can grasp it, change its standards of life. 

Three girls are now at the Loomis Sanitarium. The readers 
of The Outlook are meeting the new opportunities that have been 
revealed to them. The limit of these opportunities is the limit. 
of the income to this Fund. 

THE VACATION FUND 


Previously acknowledged. ... $l 
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The Religious Outlook in France 


By Paul 


TOUT seigneur tout honneur, says our proverb, 

A and I propose to show first the outlook in the 

Roman Catholic Church, the Church of the im- 

mense majority of the French. However, I can- 

not begin without chronicling a Protestant event which is 
making a date in our history. 

Your readers doubtless know that when, in 1802, 
Napoleon I. concluded his famous Concordat with the 
Roman Church, he took up an analogous position towards 
other forms of worship, and, in the name of the State, rec- 
ognized the Reformed and the Lutheran Churches. 

One easily comprehends how powerfully this measure 
might contribute to religious pacification, but, on the other 
hand, it is clear that by it the churches lost a part of their 
liberty of action. Some of the pastors of 1802, who had 
lived when it was a crime punishable by law to hold meet- 
- ings in the desert, forgot their mission a little in the 
joy at taking rank in official ceremonies, and acted more as 
functionaries of the Government than as servants of the 
Church. 

From 1802 to 1872, despite many feeble desires of 
reaction, no one of the successive governments in our 
country dared to reconsider that whici: was done by Napo- 
leon I.; but neither did any consent to give to Protestantism 
its essential vital organs—namely, its provincial and gen- 
eral synods (I speak here only of the Reformed Church, 
to which four-fifths of the Protestant population of France 
belong). 

In 1872, on the morrow of our national disasters, it 
seemed as if the Protestant Church were about to reconquer 
its autonomy. The Government authorized the convocation 
of a General Synod, which met at Paris. The result of 
that sitting was deplorable. The two tendencies in the 
Church—the orthodox and the liberal—clashed. The 
orthodox people (the Right), being slightly in the majority, 
sought to impose a Confession of Faith on their brethren of 
the Left. The latter revolted noisily, not so much because 
of the doctrines put forth in the Confession of Faith as 
because the others sought to impose them. This Synod, 
which ought to have given again to the entire Protestant 
family its center and its unity, seemed instead to have crys- 
tallized the division. The orthodox party organized itself 
as if it alone were the entire Church; the liberal party did 
the same; and some chagrined souls prophesied that the 
separation was definitive and irremediable. But out of the 
excess of evil God brought good. On both sides there 
has been weakening and lessening; the orthodox soon 
finding that the house they had built was doubtless quieter 
after the departure of the turbulent liberals (who were wont 
to receive compromising visits and to dress unecclesiasti- 
cally); but, on the other hand, the house had become dull ; 
one saw mature men stray away more and more in paths 
where they would meet the scapegrace children of liberalism. 
The latter, on their side, grew to manhood, and remem- 
bered with a tear of regret those who had once scourged 
them. I ignore—or rather I choose to ignore—the ques- 
tion whether, from a dogmatic point of view, the Synod of 
1872 was justified: from a heart-point of view it was not. 
The heart finally triumphed. 

In June, 1895, the General Assembly of Delegates of 
the Liberal Reformed Churches invited the Right (the 
orthodox) to fraternal conferences. In November the 
Assembly of the Orthodox accepted the invitation, and it 
was decided that the reunions should take place in Novem- 
ber, 1896, at Lyons. They have just occurred, and the 
result has surpassed the expectations of the most opti- 
mistic. 

At this time I will not enter into the detail of the reso- 
lutions adopted. I want only to indicate the enthusiasm 
manifested. All the decisions were unanimously adopted. 
There were about two hundred and eight delegates. 


1 Pastor in the Reformed Church of France; author of “ The Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi,” etc. 


Sabatier’ 


This is a greatevent. We should deceive ourselves if we 
thought it the end of amere family quarrel; in reality this 
reunion of two tendencies proves that French Protestantism 
is at last rescued and reconquered. 

The persecutions before 1789, the imperial protection, 
the mischiefs of the succeeding governments, had ended by 
taking from our Church a part of her vigor. Happy to 
have something like liberty, she had not dared proudly to 
unfurl the Gospel banner. ‘That which thrilled all hearts 
at Lyons is the fact that henceforth we shall have the 
consciousness of moral growth*and force; the grain of 
mustard-seed has entered upon its future and the duties 
devolving upon it. 


The outlook for Catholicism in France has been, indeed, 
completely modified in these latter days. During twenty 
years (1870-1890) it might have been thought that there was 
a duel to the death between the Roman Church and the 
new government which France had given herself. All the 
pulpits of our country, from the greatest to the smallest, 
were transformed into political tribunes, from which only 
maledictions and slanders of the government, and appeals 
to revolt, were heard. 

The word Catholic was in that period a synonym of Roy- 
alist. Most priests considered the introduction of the tri- 
colored flag as profanation. When the 14th of July was 
declared a national holiday, a vast number of official reports 
were made concerning priests who had locked their churches 
rather than permit the municipalities to decorate the church 
clock-tower with the national flag on the national /#/. 

Matters were in this condition when, in 1891, the Repub- 
lic crushed the famous Boulanger conspiracy, a conspiracy 
countenanced by the clergy and by all the discontented. 
The result proved that the Republic was well and duly 
seated, and that those who sought to overthrow it would 
only lose their time. 

Fancy the astonishment of France when the Pope in- 
structed the episcopate that henceforth it would be for- 
bidden to combat the form of government. Both clergy 
and people saw in this an invitation to give their adhesion 
to the Republic. 

This brusque change, and the unanimity with which the 
bishops of France conformed to the instructions of Rome— 
did not these things throw a notable light on the state of 
Catholicism? Here were a hundred bishops and thou- 
sands of priests, a part of whose life had been devoted 
to fight the Government. Suddenly it pleased the Roman 
pontiff to make a sharp turn, and immediately these men 
did the same; they caused the Marseillaise to be played, 
and flung out the national banner alongside the pontifical, 
aye, even in the sanctuaries! One must be a Catholic to 
understand how conscience permitted in 1890 that which 
it had forbidden in 1889. 

Catholic apologists are always repeating that the papal 
infallibility proclaimed by the last Council has only to do 
with dogma and morale; here, however, it had to do with 
neither one nor the other, but solely with a question of 
politics. Surely the unanimity with which the Catholic 
clergy attacked the Republic was not more troubling or 
dangerous than the unanimity with which it accepted 
the Republic. Its resistance, like its submission, was the 
obedience to an order from outside. 

But why do people persist in saying that the Papacy has 
changed its attitude because, after indirectly aiding Boulan- 
ger’s abominable venture, it now comes rallying to the Re- 
public? The reply is simple. For twenty-six years Rome has 
been the capital of Italy. Except certain sacristy-rats, there 
is not an intelligent Italian who would go back to the old 
order of things. The question has been settled by the will 
of the valiant Italian people, too little known, alas! in 
Europe and elsewhere. During the years which the future 
Leo XIII. passed at the head of the diocese of Perugia, 
he came into contact with a people the most Catholic of 
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any in Italy, yet could assure himself that, despite their 
religious submission to the Apostolic See, they would never 
dream of restoring its temporal power. Nevertheless, in 
Vatican circles the question which takes precedence of all 
others is that of the possession of Rome. To prevent 
Italy’s enjoying her conquest in peace, the Vatican would 
employ the most Macchiavellian proceedings ; it would ally 
itself with the Turk if the Turk would only disturb the new 
kingdom. 

In lending his support to the Government of the French 
Republic, the Pope forced that Government towards a cer- 
tain reserve. A dispossessed sovereign, he appealed to 
those chivalrous sentiments which rise so easily in our 
land. Then the Vatican press turned towards Italy, and 
made much of the manifestations of those sentiments. 
All that the French said about a venerable ruler is worth 
much to the Roman pontiff, whoever he may be; the 
clericals try to fancy that the French have said these things 
toa temporal sovereign. By the thousand methods by which 
the priests mold public opinion, Catholic Italy has been 
almost persuaded that France frowns on the occupation 
of Rome. 

What shall we say of this policy of a child of Italy? 
Every year, when the anniversary of his coronation returns, 
he is carried in triumph through the crowd of invited 
guests filling his palace, and when he appears in his glory, 
an immense cry rises, “ Long live the pope-king! Down 
with Italy!” Iwas present in 1895, and I saw two foreign 
cardinals marching at the head of the procession, and 
trembling with cold, perhaps, but I prefer to believe with 
‘shame, on account of the cries of hate against a country 


which is, nevertheless, that of poor Joachim Pecci. 


It is, then, an alliance against his country which the Pope 
‘would conclude with France. Is it necessary for me to add 


‘that it will fail ? 


Simple and good people, who believed that the adhesion 


-of the Catholic clergy to the Republic was sincere, are 
‘already edified. The clergy may cry, ‘“ Long live the 


Republic !” but they add to themselves, **‘ On condition that 
it becomes clerical.” 

For a long time the clerical newspapers have been 
loudly demanding the protection of the Common Law. 
With this platform they have had a certain success with 
the liberals who are numerous in all political camps. 
Here is Catholic France called to Rheims by Cardinal 
Langénieux to celebrate the centenary of Clovis’s baptism. 
Throughout long weeks pious lay-folk, high and low clergy, 
monks of all colors, and Christian Socialists have held 
solemn services which throw a singular light on the state 
of the Catholic party. Now, the conclusion which we 
must draw from these manifestations is that, if these people 
would use the Republic for their profit, there is nothing 
but to bid good-by to our most elementary liberties. For it 
has been already declared that the Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church is not an ordinary society, because God 
has confided to it his storehouse of religious, moral, and 
political truths. It must therefore be treated befittingly. 
In a well-organized State it has a right not only to liberty, 
but also to privilege. Its teaching, its worship, its proces- 
sions, and all its manifestations ought to be protected at 
need by the secular arm. Thus it is that, in the year of 
grace 1896, in our beautiful land of France, the clergy long 
for the return of the Inquisition and of material coercion 
in matters of faith. The frankness of the delegates at 
Rheims commands our gratitude. Their words have been 
heard, and the lesson will be of profit to an immense 
number of Frenchmen, who, without finding that every- 
thing has been perfect since 1789, are not yet weary of 
liberty. 

May this lesson serve to warn others also. The Ameri- 
can prelates whom I had the honor to see at Rome resem- 
bled those of the Papal court hardly more than in costume. 
Their carriage, their eyes, were different ; their hearts, their 
consciences, their wills, had not struggled through the 
same paths. I shall always remember the long conversa- 
tion which I had with one of them. He had taken hold of 
my arm, which he pressed almost with violence, and, meas- 
uring his parlor with great strides, repeated in his stranger- 
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Italian: “ Lei non si pud immaginare quanto quei cardinali 
sono cretini” (You can’t imagine how many cardinals are 
idiots), and he narrated all the secular abuses of which the 
Court of Rome is still the dwelling-place, in spite of the meas- 
ures of Leo XII1. Hetold me of the odyssey of a northern 
bishop, who had come to pay his visit ad /imina, waiting for 
eighteen days in antechambers without being able to be 
received by the Holy Father. At last a pitying diplomat 
(who also told me about this) advised him to buy three 
tobacco-boxes, one of gold and two of silver, and to leave 
them /orgetfu/ly on the chimney-pieces of Monsignor X, of 
Monsignor Y, and of Monsignor Z. It was so done, and 
the day after the bishop prostrated himself at the feet of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Another time I will speak to you about the interior 
situation of Catholicism. The picture will be almost lumi- 
nous, for there are admirable characters among our French 
clergy ; and later I will discuss the Protestants and the 
new life which seems to animate our churches. 


Children as Educators 
By Louise B. Parsons 


The greatest of all teachers began his life-work and 
ministry on this earth as a little child; and this thought 
should invest, childhood for us with special interest and 
importance. 

From the picture of the manger at Bethlehem do we 
not turn our eyes with new reverence to the cradle in our 
home to-day, and realize that the mission of its little occu- 
pant is, from the beginning, to minister, no less than to 
be ministered unto? 

In our natural and absorbing consideration of the child 
as learner, have we not sometimes failed to appreciate the 
position it so unconsciously assumes as teacher ? 

If we cannot from the “mouth of babes” gain daily 
inspiration for our help and comfort, we surely need to 
learn anew the teaching of the Master when, as an object- 
lesson for his followers, he “ called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them.” 

Is it not true that from the first moment the baby lips 
answeringly smile into the face bending over it, the positive 
influence of the little one begins? 

For its sweet sake the voice more gentle grows, and the 
frown or impatient word becomes less frequent. Who 
teaches that unintelligible language in which even the 
most sensible person indulges at times, for the seeming 
purpose of getting into closer sympathy with the little 
mind just awakening to the fact of speech-sounds ? 

As the little one progresses on its wonderful journey of 
discovery, how it calls our attention anew to things almost 
forgotten or unheeded in the hurry of every-day life! 
Through those keener eyes and ears we are enabled to dis- 
cover new beauty in the humblest things that grow, and 
to hear sweeter music in nature’s varied song, until we 
one day awaken to the important fact that the education 
going on is not one-sided, after all, but that we, too, are 
learners. From the little child’s faith in the reality of 
things unseen, how are we rebuked again and again, while 
we resolve anew to follow its gentle leading ! 

When we witness the swift repentance which often 
follows wrong-doing in a child, who hastens to ask for 
forgiveness, are we not made ashamed of the indifference 
toward our own sin, which sometimes permits repentance 
to be long delayed, if indeed it be felt at all? 

What a lesson of kindness may we learn from many a 
carefully nurtured child whose spirit of true friendliness 
sees in even the most forlorn and poorly clad of human 
beings a brother ! 

While we consider the present advantages of early 
school life over our own, and regret having been deprived 
of much that would have made childhood for us more 
happy and interesting, as well as a foundation for a 
broader and richer mature life, we may obtain comfort 
from the thought that it is possible constantly to learn 
something from little John or Mary, if we are willing to 
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walk along hand in hand with them the pleasant paths 
their eager feet are treading every day. | 

Except we “ become as little children’ we are in danger 
of losing much in this life, as well as in the life to come. 

These littke men and women are capable of giving a 
variety.of information in an intelligent, interesting way, 
and are proud and grateful for the privilege of so doing. 

It is even in order to accept intelligent criticism from 
them if it be courteously given, and there are parents who 
encourage this practice as a means of mutual improvement. 

A certain small boy, who gravely rebuked his mother 
for indulging in a mild bit of slang, which she had almost 
unconsciously caught from him, upon being reminded of 
that fact, convincingly answered, “ But my mamma ts a 
lady, and should be perfect.” Is it to be supposed for a 
moment that this mother did not profit for all time by that 
one lesson? It was the same little boy whose keen sense 
of justice caused him to say, when his mother remorsefully 
declared herself at fault for impatiently chiding him for 
some slight offense, thereby arousing an outburst of tem- 
per, “ We were both naughty, mamma.” As that mother 
felt the clinging arms about her neck, and the tender kiss 
upon her cheek, did she not, with a still deeper sense of 
regret, see in herself the chief offender? 

For the parent who will listen, the every-day table-talk of 
the average boy and girl will furnish any amount of 
instructive entertainment, and the variety of subjects 
brought up for discussion proves that the education they 
are receiving tends toward the development of a well- 
rounded character. 

Have we forgotten some fact in history, or a particular 
date, we need not search for it in books. These chil- 
dren of ours have always a reason for things, if one exists ; 
and that leads to the inquiry if it would not always be well, 
as far as possible, to give them our reasons for forbidding 
certain things which may be harmful. From principle or 
prejudice, many parents refuse to do this, as they expect 
implicit obedience without questioning. There are, of 
course, many times when this must be insisted upon; but 
does it not help a child to use his reasoning powers con- 
cerning matters of right and wrong to explain the advan- 
tage of following one course and avoiding another? If 
parents always insist upon a polite request from children 
for any favor, should they not also exact from themselves 
the same courteous treatment? Yet there are parents, 
otherwise intelligent, who order their children about as if 
they were little unfeeling animals, to be kept in subjection 
and governed by authority rather than love. 

The natural longing of a child to realize in a parent its 
ideal of all that is true and good is sometimes startling in 
its intensity. The little fellow, of whom we have read, who 
stoutly declared in the presence of his playmates that what 
his mother said was so, even if it were not so, only ex- 
pressed in his childish way that absolute confidence and 
belief which every child desires to feel toward its parents. 
The sense of cruel disappointment which is suffered when 
first that confidence is shaken is pitiable in the extreme, 
and the pathetic attempts to still retain an unvarying belief 
in and respect for that parent are enough to bring about 


the most humble repentance in one who is not hopelessly’ 


selfish and blind. O that we might have eyes to see and 
hearts to understand! In order to at all keep pace with 
the mind of a child in these progressive days, one surely 
‘ cannot rest upon past attainments, but must be ever on the 
alert, “still pursuing, still achieving.” 


® 


Emil Frommel 
By Mary G,. Stuckenberg 


One of Germany’s great men has lately passed away, 
her most beloved minister of the Gospel, who will be deeply 
mourned in the royal palace and also among military and 
business circles, but especially among the sad and heavy- 
laden poor. Emil Frommel, who had long been pastor of 


the Garrison Church in Berlin, and the favorite court 
preacher of both the old and the young Emperor William, 
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retired from the ministry some eighteen months ago, at the 
imperial request, to undertake the charge of the young 
royal princes in his own new home at-Plon. A friend 
in Germany writes: “All Berlin was deeply agitated at 
the news of his death. The Empress cannot console 
herself for the loss to her boys. Really, it is comforting 


' to see now how he was beloved. The funeral services 


were beautiful—so simple, so unique; no discourse. Hans 
Kessler [his son-in-law, court preacher in Potsdam] read 
the portions of Scripture he loved the best, which he had 
himself desired should be read. The Dom choir sang. 
There were no flowers. He had requested that all the money 
that would have been spent for flowers should be given to the’ 
poor. The Empress has been lovely, so full of thoughtful 
kindness for all. She was the first to go from Plon to’ 
Frommel’s young daughter at Potsdam and comfort her 
like a mother.” 

The old man exercised a singular fascination over mer. 
He fired the soldiers’ hearts in camp and on the battle-field, 
and military audiences crowded the Garrison Church. 
Neither hereditary nor military rank deterred him from 
faithful rebuke of their sins. Having learned that a set of 
officers had begun regular gambling at the house of one of 
their number, he made a call there late one night. The 
servant who waited at the door was at a loss what to do 
with the Pastor. Brushing past the frightened man, Dr. 
Frommel strode towards the room from which there came 
the sounds of revelry. Throwing suddenly the door wide 
open, there he saw a table surrounded by a brilliant com- 
pany of officers engaged with wine and their cards. With- 
out other greeting, he stepped to the table and said: 
** Gentlemen, I have heard of the gambling here. I have not 
come to preach to you of its sin, and the misery it brings. 
If your eyes do not behold the wrong, and your hearts 
have not been softened by the ruin it has caused, my words. 
will not avail.” He laid his hand upon the pile of gold. 
“ Here, I take this with me; I will spend it for the poor;”” 
and he vanished as he came. But his brave faithfulness. 
aroused admiration in this circle. They gave up gam- 
bling, and sought his friendship. 

Returning about midnight in a cab from a visit toa 
poor man who was sick in his cellar home, he was about 
to pay his fare, when the cabman said, “ Beg your pardon,,. 
mister, I have been wondering all the way home where IL 
have heard your voice before. May I ask you who you 
are?’ ‘“Mynameis Frommel.” “ That’s it! I thought. 
so! I used to hear you in camp when we were soldiers on 
the Rhine. I wasin the campaign against France. It does 
me good to see you.” Frommel shook his hand, and 
pressed some money into it. “No, indeed,” said the cab- 
man; ‘‘no money from you! Why, you wouldn’t rob me of. 
this pleasure!” ‘“ But, dear fellow,” remonstrated From- 
mel, “ hauling for pleasure won’t pay your rent.” “ No,” 
said the man; “I guess I get as much out of it as you do. 
from such a visit as you have made to-night.’”” Frommel 
did much calling late in the evening to find workpeople at 
home. Some of his popular books he wrote after coming 
in late in the evening, finishing one at a sitting. 

Berlin contains thousands of cabmen. Mrs. Davies, a 
remarkable woman, condticts evangelistic work among: 
twelve hundred cabmen’s families. It has been his custom 
for many years to address an assembly of these cabmen: 
and their wives once every quarter, filling one of the- 
largest churches. The old man, so beautiful with his: 
silvery flowing hair, so full of movement, life, and sparkle, 
would have been beloved in any audience, but here he 
who had so often brought joy to their poor homes—here he 
was idolized. The men and their wives would come to 
these meetings expecting to be catechised on the result of 
the last three months’ study on some assigned Scripture 
topic, and Dr. Frommel made the people talk nearly as 
much as he talked himself. It was inimitable, the way he 
would bring out the entire list of the Bible verses suggested 
by the topic, by leading up the people’s expectation towards. 
one after another, suggesting it, illustrating it, beginning 
to quote it; then he would be interrupted by the audience, 
by this time sure of the verse, who would finish the quota- 
tion. His gift of repartee and humor, as well as his great. 
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earnestness, could extricate him from confusion, if now and 
then a mistake would arise. 

The old Emperer cherished Frommel, and insisted on 
having him as companion on those long trips to use the 
waters of Gastein. Loyal as he was, these tours were 
sometimes a cross to the preacher. He seemed really to 
love his work among the lowly best. Once, when he was 
preaching, the Emperor called to him, “Say that over 
again, dear Frommel.” ‘“ Tell me,” he afterwards inquired, 
“where did you get that gift for description?” ‘My 
father, your Majesty, was an artist. He could illustrate 
and engrave with pencil and brush. He taught me how to 
make pictures, but I have to do it in words.” 

He loved children, and published several stories popular 
among them. Great numbers of young men were regularly 
attracted to his house on Sunday evenings after early service. 
The Empress has always sought and followed his counsel 
in training her boys, and in the selection of their tutors. 
When, finally, his entire services had been secured for the 
princes, it is littke wonder that a woman who takes her 
motherhood so seriously as the Empress of Germany 
should mourn Frommel’s death as an irreparable loss. 


The Gospel Doctrine of Sacrifice’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt 


-offering.—Genesis xxili., 

These words constitute one of those unconscious proph- 
cies which are so characteristic of the Old Testament. 
Abraham was wiser than he knew, and foreshadowed a 
spiritual revolution greater than all political revolutions, 
‘greater than all ecclesiastical revolutions—the change from 
the pagan to the Christian conception of sacrifice, still in- 
‘complete in the minds of many Christians. The pagan 
‘conception of sacrifice is a sacrifice offered by man for 
‘God; the Christian conception of sacrifice is a sacrifice 
offered by God for man. The one represents sacrifice as 
something done by or for man to appease God’s wrath and 
arouse his pity; the other represents sacrifice as something 
done by God’s love to win man’s penitence and to secure 
man’s purity. These two conceptions of sacrifice are in 
sharp antithesis; they cannot be reconciled. I wish to 
put that antithesis before you this morning sharply, and 
trace rapidly the history of the transition. 

The pagan sacrifices were sacrifices offered by men who 
were, or thought themselves, sorry for their sins, or at least 
afraid of the threatened consequences of their sins, or 
afraid of the wrath of the gods due to some unknown cause ; 
or they were offerings of gifts to make the gods favorable 
to them, either generally, or favorable to some special 
enterprise. This was always and everywhere the concep- 
tion of pagan sacrifices—a sacrifice offered by man either 
to propitiate and appease the wrath of angry gods, or to 
win the favor and support of reluctant ones. The sacrifice, 
‘therefore, was obligatory. The man must offer it on peril 
.of his enterprise, his success, perhaps on peril of his life. 
“The nature of the gods was such as to require it; and if 
this sacrifice were lacking, then the wrath of the gods 
would burn in unquenchable flame against them. These 
sacrifices, therefore, were measured by their costliness. 
Men offered hecatombs. Hundreds of bulls were offered 
‘at one time ; sometimes thousands. It was not enough to 
offer bulls; men offered human life—captives taken in war, 
slaves ; nay! fathers and mothers sacrificed their children, 
because the dearest thing man had was not too dear for 
man to offer to assuage the wrath of angry gods or to win 
the favor of reluctant ones. 

This was Abraham’s thought when he went up to Mount 
Moriah to offer his own son. By giving his son a sacrifice 
to Jehovah he would appease Jehovah’s wrath, or would 
still further win Jehovah’s favor. And God interposed to 
teach him that no such sacrifice was needed—nay, that no 


1 reached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Compare letter 
by ‘the Rev. . A. Annin in The Outlook for 14 November, p. 880, and editorial 
thereon, of which this sermon is an amplification. It is printed by request. 
Reported stenographically by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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such sacrifice was permissible. The story from which our 
text is taken is not of the sacrifice but of the salvation of 
Isaac. In this intervention human sacrifice was brought 
to an end for Israel. It died, so far as the Jewish nation 
was concerned, before the Jewish nation was really born. 

Before Moses, sacrifice was well-nigh universal. Many 
persons have the impression that Moses not only com- 
manded sacrifice, but that it originated with him. No! 
sacrifice was the universal method of worship throughout 
the world. Its origin is pagan, not Jewish. It antedates 
Judaism. And when the great prophet of Israel apppeared, 
in the first teaching which he gave mankind nothing what- 
ever was said about sacrifice. His first teaching is con- 
tained in what is known as the Book of the Covenant,} 
in which the laws of righteousness are defined in the 
Ten Commandments, and applied to some details of 
that primitive nomadic life, but nothing is said about 
any duty of sacrifice. Men are to satisfy God by 
doing right. But it very soon appears that this does 
not satisfy men. They will go on sacrificing. And so 
either Moses, or some later reformer moved with the spirit 
of Moses, makes some provisions for sacrifice ; but in these 
very provisions he strikes at the root of pagan sacrifices. 
Pagan sacrifices were obligatory. In the very beginning 
of the Levitical code (for the Book of Leviticus is the book 
of priestly canons) appears this fundamental requirement : 

If any man of you bring an offering unto the Lord, ye shall 
bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd, and of the 
flock. If his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him 
offer a male without blemish: 4e shall offer it of his own vol- 
untary will. 


That is the foundation of the Levitical code. No man 
shall be put under compulsion ; he shall not be required; 
there shall be no bribe to induce him; there shall be no 
force to compel him; he shall offer it of his own voluntary 
will. If it is the best way he knows how to express the 
sentiment of his heart, he may express it in that way. 
And the law goes on to say this further: The offer of that 
sacrifice does not depend on the value of the thing sacri- 
ficed. It shall not be hundreds of bulls and bullocks; it 
may be a bullock, or a lamb, ora pair of pigeons. The 
value of the thing offered makes no difference in the 
acceptability of the offering. The least is just as valuable 
as the greater. The worshiper must not offer to Jehovah 
what no one else will take, because that is not a true offer- 
ing, not a real expression. But the offering of the poorest 
counts for as much as the offering of the wealthiest. The 
offering must be voluntary, and its value depends entirely 
upon the spirit in which it is offered and on nothing else. 
The law further made sacrificing difficult, for sacrifices 
were allowed to be offered only in Jerusalem. That pro- 
vision made it clear that sacrifice was not the essence of 
religion or even of worship, since exiled Jews could not 
sacrifice. Pagans offered their sacrifices everywhere, on 
every high hill and under every greentree. But this Levit- 
ical code said Israel shall not doso. That is based on the 
idea that sacrifice is necessary, that one cannot have favor 
with God unless he offers sacrifice, and that idea was by 
every method discouraged anddenied. Nevertheless, there 
grew up a great sacrificial systemat Jerusalem. It was made 
obligatory. The wrath of God was threatened on men who 
did not offer sacrifices. But this was not permitted with- 
out protest. Prophet after prophet denounced this pagan 
conception, declaring in most explicit terms and in most 
eloquent language that sacrifice was not essential. 

I will not reprove thee tor thy sacrifices ; 

And thy burnt offerings are continually before me. 

I will take no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 

For every beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the fowls of the mountains: 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 

For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 

Or drink the blood of goats ? 


1 Even those scholars who think that the whole Pentateuch was written by 
Moses agree that the Book of the Covenant was the first written. 
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Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving ; 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High: 
And call upon me in the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


That is in the fiftieth Psalm. Look at the fifty-first: 


For thou delightest not in sacrifice; else would I give it: 
Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 


And the significance of this emphatic declaration is not 
lessened by the fact that, even in that early age of the 
world, the hymn-tinker was at work, and added to the Psalm, 
subsequently, in the interest of ecclesiasticism, the lines : 


Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: 

Build thou the walls of Jerusalem. 

Then shalt thou delight in the sacrifices of righteousness, in 
burnt offering and whole burnt offering: 

Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


The same protest against the sacrificial system as a 
required ritual is to be found in almost eveiy one of the 
prophets. An illustration from Micah must suffice as an 
example : 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt offer- 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall 
I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul? 


Strange questions, these? All Paganism said, Yes, give 
the thousands of rams, give the fruit of your body, give 
yourself for the sin of your soul; you must do it; if you 
do not do it, you must meet the wrath of the angry gods. 
But the prophet said, No! What doth the Lord require 
of me? Sacrifice? No! What doth the Lord require of 
me? 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? 


When we get to the time of the Exile, there arises a 
prophet who begins to get a conception—so far as I can 
see in my Bible reading he is the first one who begins to 
get a clear conception—of the divine function and nature 
of sacrifice. He ‘says God will send a Messiah into the 
world, and this Messiah will be the suffering servant of 
Jehovah. God will provide for himself a Lamb for the 
burnt offering ; and on Am shall be laid the iniquities of 
the people, by Ais stripes we shall be healed, through zs 
ministry we shall be brought into reconciliation with God. 
But this truth is only very dimly shadowed forth in a 
chapter that still seems strange and enigmatical.’ The 
first prophet that clearly perceives that God, not man, 
provides the sacrifice is the prophet who bridges the 
chasm between the Old Testament and the New—John 
the Baptist. He looks upon Christ, and he says to his 
disciples, Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world! What does Lamb of God mean? It 
means Lamb proceeding from God. Nothing else. All 
the lambs of paganism had proceeded from man to God. 
All the lambs of Judaism had proceeded from man to God. 
John says, Look, here is the Lamb that proceeds from God 
to man—that is what taketh away the sin of the world. It 
is not sacrifice by man to appease God’s wrath, it is sacri- 
fice by God to heal man’s sin. 

Christ comes to a nation surfeited with sacrifice ; whose 
temple runs red with the blood of victims; a nation imbued 
with the notion that sacrifice is somehow essential to rec- 
oncile God and man. He never offers a sacrifice him- 
self—at least is never reported to have done so; he never 
calls on the priests to offer one for him; and he never 
suggests to any sinner to offer a sacrifice as a coridition of 
forgiveness. When a leper comes to be healed, he tells 
the leper to go to the temple and offe: a sacrifice, because 
the leper was required to get his certificate from the health 
authorities that he was healed—and the priests were the 
health authorities ; but not once, when a penitent bows his 
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head before him,does Christ say, Offer a sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of God—not once; he simply says, Go 
in peace, and sin no more. He simply disregards the 
whole sacrificial system. And yet no teacher in Old Tes- 
tament times, no lawgiver, no reformer, no prophet, lays so 
much stress upon sacrifice as does Christ; but it is always 
in this spirit: I am the sacrifice, come in order that I may 
fulfill the prophecy; on me shall the sin be Jaid; I will 
give myself a ransom in place of the many who have been 
trying to offer ransoms. The Son of Man, the Messiah 
whom God has sent into the world, he myst suffer and die, 
because in him God has provided the sacrifice. The 
Christ is the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
Man does not provide a sacrifice for God ; God provides a 
sacrifice for man. 

Paul seems to have understood the Master better than 
any of Christ’s immediate disciples, unless it be John, and 
Paul takes up this message and makes it clear. ‘ Christ 
is our passuver slain for us.” “Christ is our sacrifice.” 
“Christ is made sin for us.” Paul sees this clearly, and 
presents it clearly. No longer does the sacrifice appear as 
offered by man to appease the wrath of God. In Paul’s 
writings it is very clear that the sacrifice is offered by God 
to win the love of man. It is no longer to take the pen- 
alty away from man; it is to take the sin away from man. 
The sacrifice comes from God. The change to be accom- 
plished by the sacrifice is in humanity, not in the heart of 
the Everlasting Father. 

In the early Christian Church, made up of two elements, 
the pagan.and the Jewish, there is no sacrifice. It disap- 
pears as if by magic. Itis very strange. In pagan Greece 
and Rome, accustomed to nothing else but to offer sacri- 
fice to appease the wrath of the gods, we come to a Church 
of Christ, composed largely of converted pagans, who have 
been accustomed to think that there is no possible way of 
reconciliation of man with God except by sacrifice, and all 
sacrifice is left out of its worship. Why? Because at the 
root of the pagan religion was the idea of God’s wrath, and 
the inspiration of pagan religion was fear of God; and at 
the root of primitive Christianity, wrought ioto the very 
fiber of that early Church, was this: that God is love, and 
the inspiration of its activity was love to God. There is 
no wrath in Him that needs to be appeased, there is no 
anger that needs to be mitigated, there is no justice that 
must be satisfied, there are no debts to be paid. The 
parable of the Lord is wrought into the very heart of his 
disciples. ‘‘ When they had nothing to pay, he frankly for- 
gave them.” And that other parable: The son returns from 
years of iniquity to the father’s home. And the father! 
has he a wrath to be appeased, a justice to be satisfied, 
before he can forgive? While pride and fear still hold 
the son back, the father goes forth, running forward, by 
his own compassion, his own suffering with and for the 
son, paying the sacrifice, and bringing the son and himself 
together. Not bya sacrifice offered for the son, but by 
sacrifice that proceeded from himself, the sacrifice of his 
own sorrow in the son’s sin and shame, is the reconcilia- 
tion perfected. 

Is this to deny the reality and terribleness of sin? It is, 
on the contrary, to emphasize the reality and terribleness 
of sin. Is it to deny that sin makes a separation between 
the soul and God? It is to emphasize that sin makes a 
separation between the soul and God. For the separation 
is so broad and deep that only God can bridge the chasm ; 
and the evil is so great that only the suffering of God can 
heal it. O that some prophet might unroll before us the 
scroll of human history and let us see in what black and 
bloody characters it is written! O that some prophet 
might unroll before us the scroll of human history, that we 
might see how everything is stained and corrupted by sin 
against God and against our own consciences! How sin 
enters into the social circle, and with piques and jealousies 
divides social brotherhood into factions and contentions, 
or with animalism leads social fellowship down into wallow- 
ing in the mire! How it broods with its evil and poison- 
ous presence over our industries! When God created 
the heavens and the earth, the morning stars sang together 
for joy; but when the heavens look down upon that 
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creative work of man which greed has poisoned, upon 
mines which men have left unventilated, upon factories 
which men have left sunless, upon the black, begrimed 
places where men hardly live, and in the earning of their 
bread degenerate into mere human mechanisms, do the 
morning stars sing together? No, they veil their eyes 
behind the sooty cloud which rises before them. Govern- 
ment! What a splendid thing government is! What a 
magnificent thing it is to take men and set them in great 
organizations, with justice in their hearts, and just laws 
ruling over them! And yet with what scorn we utter 
that word politics! Why? Because by our ambition, 
our selfishness, our greed, we have dragged down what 
should reflect the very glory of the great. Lawgiver. Jus- 
tice! What a splendid word that is, and how it stands as 
the very sapphire foundation of God Almighty’s throne! 
Will any man read the record of what we call courts 
of justice and say that where sin has entered in, that 
which men have called justice has not in it the very 
fumes of hell itself? But this is not the worst. Sin not 
only poisons everything it touches, it poisons thousands of 
lives it does not touch. It puts the poisoned chalice to 
the pure mother’s lips when the boy has filled it full; to 
the community’s lips when the corrupt politician has filled 
it full; to the martyr’s lips when pride and ambition in 
the Church have filled it full. We suffer for one another. 
Life is full of this vicarious suffering. Sin strikes its arrow 
of bitterness through a thousand hearts that have not 
sinned with the sin that poisons and embitters them. And 
yet even this is not the worst. God himself knows the 
bitterness of sin. It cannot be cured unless he does. 
And He himself comes down into life and takes the poi- 
soned chalice and drinks it to its very dregs, and knows 
all the anguish and the pain—yea, the very anguish of 
remorse itself that sin inflicts on sinful men. For there is 
no other way by which sin can be cured save by love’s 
sacrifice. How can we know the “sinfulness of sin” so 
long as we think that it is cured or can be cured save by 
God’s own sharing of its awful consequences with and for 
his sinful children ? 

Is this to deny that there is any meaning in wrath of 
God, and anger of God, and justice of God? Is this truth 
I am trying to set before you to be interpreted as expung- 
ing from the Bible all thatit says of the terribleness of pun- 
ishment and the reality of divine wrath and justice? Not 
at all. Wrath must be satisfied ; justice must be satisfied ; 
but there is absolutely only one way in which wrath or 
justice can be satisfied, and that is by love in the heart of 
the being who experiences the wrath and realizes the jus- 
tice. Let me try to put this before you. 

A young girl grows up in culture and refinement. She 
is surrounded in her home by every conceivable comfort. 
The air she breathes is as pure as the air that blows from 
Mont Blanc. But she reads the story of sin and degrada- 
tion in the East Side of New York, and it fills her with 
bitter sorrow. It is a terrible thing, she says, that men and 
women should be living such lives as these. Will you 
satisfy her by saying that they will suffer for it? Will you 
satisfy her by saying, Let the drunkard alone? If you leave 
him alone, he will have headache, and poverty, and disease, 
and hunger, and every form of wretchedness. Let selfish- 
ness alone, and it will embitter the lives of all selfish peo- 
ple. Let malice alone, and they that are living in malice 
will pay the natural penalty of their iniquity. Will that 
satisfy her? Nay! She will reply, That is what troubles 
me. I want to cure, not to punish. Justice does not 
satisfy love, never can satisfy love. She leaves her home— 
the pure atmosphere, the luxury—goes over to the East 
Side, takes a room, lives there with a single companion, 
and gives herself to-the work of cleansing where there is 
filth, and purifying where there is profanity, and redeeming 
where there is vice, and bringing love in where there is 
hate. Now go and look at her. Her face shines with a 
glory that was never there before. If you could see into 
her heart, you would see there a joy inspiring her that was 
never there before. She has appeased that wrath of hers, 
satisfied that justice of hers, met that demandof hers. She 
has propitiated herself by her own forgiving sacrifice. Her 
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love is satisfying her. All propitiation is self-propitiation. 
One person can never satisfy another. There is no wrath 
of God to be appeased by human sacrifice; none that can 
be satisfied by natural penalty. The flames of hell never 
could burn out the wrath of God. It will be burned out 
by the fire of his own infinite love. Do you not see? If 
you do not, how can I make you see? 

Christian brethren, you and I are called on to follow 
Jesus Christ. We call ourselves (oh, how easily we do it, 
and how little we mean by it !)—-we call ourselves followers 
of Jesus Christ. What doesthat mean? It means this, if 
it means anything: That we have some measure of that 
spirit in us that makes us long to offer ourselves a sacrifice 
for others. The sacrifice must always go from the pure to 
the impure; from the true to the false; from the loving 
to the hateful ; from God and his children to the devil and 
his children. I have heard this story to illustrate atone- 
ment: A father and his son quarreled. The father said to 
the son, Leave the house. The boy said, I will leave, and 
I will never come back until I am summoned. And so 
they separated. The mother, heartbroken, pined away. 
As the months went by she grew constantly feebler. She 
lay down upon her bed. The doctor could do nothing for 
her. She besought that father to call the son back, and 
he said, No! he may come when he repents. She wrote 
beseeching the son to come back, but the son said, No! I 
will come when Iam summoned. At last she got consent 
from the father herself to call the son back; and he came; 
and she, lying upon her bed, took the son’s hand in one 
hand, and the father’s in the other, and clasped them over 
her bosom, and then gave a last sigh and was gone—and 
the father and son were reconciled. Oh, noble mother! 
you say. Yes! But what kind of a father? Does that 
represent God ? If that were God, I make bold to say 
God would more stand in need of mercy from man than 
man would stand in need of mercy from God. No! the 
sacrifice goes forth from God to man, and from man as the 
spirit of God is in him to his fellow-man ; and you and I 
are cured just in so far as, realizing that (whether we have 
ever thought it out before or not), we are trying ourselves 
to fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
by our sufferings.! What does Christ mean when he says 
we are to take up our cross and follow him? What does 
Paul mean when he says we must fill up that which is 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ by our own suffering ? 
Is the wrath of God not yet appeased? Does hestill hold 
his anger, despite all these generations of tears, suffering, 
pain, agony, and all the agony on Gethsemane and the 
blood upon the cross? Must youand [I still suffer in order 
to appease the wrath of a still angry God? Surely not. 
To take up Christ’s cross and follow him is to share with 
him in offering the sacrifice of love to sinful humanity, to 
whom love must still offer its sacrifice until sin is no more. 
He who in that spirit is going forth to lay down his life in 
sacrifice for others, so showing forth the love of God, is 
truly following Christ, and none other. 

And, oh! if this morning there has come some stranger 
into this congregation whom I do not know, some one who 
has brought here a bitter and an aching heart, some one 
who feels himself separated from his fellows, close as he 
may jostle against them, some one who feels himself sepa- 
rated from God by his wayward and wicked life, who thinks, 
God hates me, and for me there is no way out of sin—my 
friend, God does hate you as you hate yourself, and he is 
angry with you as you are angry with yourself, and only 
so; and he reaches out his hand to you that he may recover 
you to himself, because his wrath is as redeeming as his 
love, and his justice is as redeeming as his pity. Goda 
consuming fire! Rejoice thathe is. Fireis not once used 
in the Scripture, outside the Book of Revelation, as a 
symbol of torment. Not once. It is always a symbol of 
destruction of iniquity, always a symbol of purification. 
Thank God that he isa consuming fire! Thank God that 
he will hold you and me in the fiery furnace of his infinite, 
strong love, until the dross is burned away and we stand 
before him purified. There is no obstacle; there is no 
sacrifice needed; there is nothing in the way. He has 
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come to you; come back to him, for the sacrifice comes 
from God to man to win his penitence and his love, not 
from man to God to win his mercy. 


Deficient Charity Work in the South 


By Jerome Dowd’ 


The recent article of Mr. F. W. Hewes in The Outlook 
upon the distribution of the delinquent, defective, and 
dependent classes in the United States brought out some 
facts of special interest to the people of the South. First, 
that there is a smaller percentage of people in the almshouses 
of the South than in those of any other portion of the Union. 
Second, that, of the paupers in almshouses, the South has 
a greater proportion of children underten. Third, that, of 
all the inmates of benevolent institutions other than alms- 
houses, such as hospitals, orphan asylums, church institu- 
tions, homes for aged women, homes for children, and all 
places of such character, a less per cent. are in the 
South than in any other section. Fourth and last, that a 
less per cent. of negroes are in such institutions in the 
South than in those of the North and West. 

These statistics force the conclusion that either there is 
much less néed of benevolence in the South than elsewhere, 
or that the people are woefully lacking in the benevolent 
spirit. 

The writer submits the following considerations in con- 
nection with these facts and implications. 

The principal reason why fewer people are in alms- 
houses in the South is that our population is sparsely set- 

‘d. The needy find it difficult to get to the places of 
» . tue, and the helpers find it difficult to locate the needy. 
Hence, while there may be many helpless and afflicted 
people in a community, the fact is not so easily known as 
in the city, and consequently less provision is made for 
them. Furthermore, in a country comprising small towns 
and a large agricultural population, every poor man or 
woman has numerous acquaintances, and in case of distress 
may appeal to them and obtain temporary relief. In large 
cities people live to themselves. One man does not know 
his neighbor, and in the hour of misfortune his only refuge 
is the poorhouse. 

Still, the facts seem to imply that the Southern people 
are behind the age in all organized charitable undertakings. 
Benevglence is not born in any race or any individual. It 
is awakened by knowledge of, contact with, suffering. 
People in a sparsely settled country, not having their 
attention called to suffering in the collective form as in 
the slums of a city, are not appealed to so strongly, and 
hence their sympathies are not called into play. Our news- 
papers, with rare exceptions, confine their energies to poli- 
tics, and the people have little opportunity for ascertaining 
their sociological needs. 

It may be argued that the economic condition of the 
South is much superior to that of the North, and as a 
result the people are better off and need less charity. The 
congestion of immigrants in the North no doubt swells the 
ranks of paupers to be taken care of. Yet it is probable 
that the ranks of the poor in the South are swelled to a 
like or greater proportion by certain economic influences 
not found in the North or West. The absence of diver- 
sified industries in the South limits the opportunities for 
a livelihood for both races and both sexes. The white 
man finds the negro, with his low standard of living, com- 
peting with him in many occupations and enjoying a mo- 
nopoly in the rough work, such as draying, working roads, 
street-cleaning, and serving as porters and waiters in hotels 
and private houses. As for the white women, still fewer 
opportunities are open to them. In Massachusetts there 
are ninety occupations in which women freely engage. In 
any one State in the South the number open to them is 
hardly a dozen. In the North about half the female popu- 
lation is employed in domestic service, but in the South this 
broad field is occupied almost exclusively by negro women. 
The result is that white women who are dependent on 
themselves must take to the factory, the cotton-field, or the 
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needle. There is much suffering among the white women 
of the South, especially in the rural districts, where agri- 
culture is on the decline, {nd the men are-migrating to the 
cities. Women workers are miserably paid everywhere in 
the South because of the few occupations available and 
the large number of competitors. For instance, the aver- 
age wages of women sewers in Atlanta is $17 a month, and 
in New York City (which beats the world for cheap clothing 
on account of the sweating system) the average wages is 
$31 a*month. ‘The writer has seen a great deal of distress 
among the negroes who do not know where nor how to 
find the little help that is offered, and among the white 
people who are too proud to ask for that little; and he is 
by no means assured that there is less need of charity work 
in the South than elsewhere. 

The facts in regard to the child inmates of almshouses 
are quite conclusive in showing the backwardness of the 
South in benevolent work. The number of almshouse chil- 
dren in the North Atlantic States diminished 64 per cent. 
between 1880 and 1890; in the North Central the num- 
ber diminished 116 per cent.; and in the South Atlantic 
States only 38 per cent. 

A less per cent. of negroes are in benevolent institutions 
here than at the North, and the fact may be explained as 
follows: In the South more occupations are open to the 
negro for earning a living. Here he may freely engage in 
farming, draying, painting, plastering, laundrying, carpentry, 
brick masonry, work in tobacco-factories, grist-mills, fer- 
tilizer-mills, or serve as porter, barber, waiter, teacher, doc- 
tor, etc. In the second place, negroes are very sympa- 
thetic in their nature, and they seldom turn away a negro 
tramp or beggar from their doors empty-handed. A negro 
in distress may obtain food and lodging almost anywhere 
among his race for the mere asking. In the third place, 
the race prejudice undoubtedly withholds some charity 
from the blacks which would otherwise be extended. Very 
little effort, almost no organized effort, is made by the 
whites to relieve the sick or poor of the other race. Let 
us hope that the Southern people will realize, after studying 
such facts as are presented by Mr. Hewes, their deficiency 
in philanthropic work, abandon their prejudices, and learn 
to do for the unfortunate members of the negro race that 
which enlightened citizenship and Christian character 
demand. 

It is easy to understand why the per cent. of negroes in 
benevolent institutions at the North is so much greater 
(nearly twice as many per million) than the per cent. of 
whites. In the North very few opportunities for earning a 
living are offered to the negroes. They cannot lay brick, 
build houses, shave and cut hair, clean streets, drive street- 
cars, operate in factories, paint, or enter any of the trades 
governed by organized labor; for negroes are not allowed 
to join these organizations. In some occupations they are 
excluded solely because they cannot compete with other 
races, but in most cases they have not the privilege of com- 
peting. Hence the great amount of pauperism among the 
negroes at the North. 

That charity is poor indeed which opens the almshouses 
to a race with one hand and closes the doors of employ- 
ment to them with the other. 


® 


A Forward Step in Missions 
By Thomas L. Cole 


A survey and consideration of the present methods and 
results of our foreign mission work, when made from any 
high standpoint, cannot fail to produce in most observers 


a feeling of impatience and dissatisfaction. Not only the 
hostile censor and the chronic doubter, but even the 
friendly critic and the hearty believer in the paramount 
duty of the Christian Church to send missions into all the 
world, finds in such survey and consideration much to 
condemn, or at least to seriously question. The attitude 
of the missionary towards the religion which he seeks to 
displace, the relation of the missionary abroad to the Board 
at home, the very existence of a home board in a true mis- 
sionary economy, the relation of the foreign missionary to 
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the native Christianity, the very right and expediency 
of the retention of permanent setfled foreigners in a field 
where the nucleus of a native church has been formed— 
these and other considerations of equal gravity and impor- 
tance present themselves for the consideration of the Church. 
Radical reforms are suggested in some directions, but even 
among those who would agree in ultimate ideals there is 
wide difference of opinion as to the expedient policy for 
the immediate future. That radical changes are needed 
admits of no doubt tomany. While the great mass of the 
conservatives see no occasion for serious change, how can 
they understand why such questions should be raised? 

There is, however, one evil in our foreign missionary 
work which finds almost unanimous recognition ; for there 
are but few who would not agree with the recent declara- 
tion of a foreign missionary that “ denominationalism is a 
luxury that should not be encouraged in the foreign 
field.” While this sentiment is quite general, the condition 
which confronts us is a number of denominational boards, 
each working on separate and independent lines which run 
out into the turthest missionary field. What is more, this 
condition has in it evident potency of long life, which 
belongs to old and strong organizations, backed by a prac- 
tical denominationalism and supported by a jealous fear 
which at present is more strong than an ideal sentiment. 

In view of this condition, while we would neither ignore 
the more radical reforms hinted at above, nor lose sight of 
ultimate ideals, our purpose is to suggest an advance in 
missionary methods, which, not disturbing the existence of 
the denominational boards, nor interfering with the work 
on the fields, offers a forward step both immediate and 
practical. ‘The idea which we would present is that of a 
general Missionary Board or Commission, which, in some 
limited way, should unite and represent the several isolated 
denominational boards. Rather than to attempt to discuss 
the form of such a commission and meet the obvious 
objections which might be offered in the abstract, we 
would prefer to commend the idea by suggesting some of 
the directions in which such a commission would be of 
service sufficient to justify its creation. These directions 
of service are capable of a threefold division, as affecting 
(1) the work of the several boards which might co-operate 
in it; (2) the work and workers in the foreign field ; (3) the 
Church at home. 

1. With regard to the separate boards, the Commission 
could be of general economic service by making easy a 
comparison of methods and expenses which would enable 
different boards to benefit by the experience of others, and 
so reduce expenses and improve methods. In the benefits of 
such comparison the hospitals in “‘‘lhe Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday Association ”’ found an advantage through their 
organization second only to the immediate end of securing 
larger and more contributions. It is not meant to insinu- 
ate that the boards now learn nothing from one another, 
but it is certain that they are not in close and constant 
touch. To indicate another direction: there are many 
missionary magazines, but there is no publication which 
begins to compare with the great general or theological 
reviews such as the “ Review of Reviews ”’ or “ The New 
World,” or with such magazines as “ The Century.” The 
proposed Commission could publish a magazine-review 
which, laying under tribute the best contributors in pen 
and pencil, should not only present and describe each 
month the work being done, but should also present 
studies of the great missionary periods of the Church’s 
history, supply biographies of the great missionary heroes, 
deal with problems of missionary work in a broad way, 
and present reliable contributions to the study of compara- 
tive religion. Such a publication would give the mission- 
ary work a dignity and place in the thoughts and interests 
of men who are leaders which it now fails to command, 
and would secure a wide general reading among the mem- 
bers ot our churches and the intelligent public, which 
every one knows the average denominational magazine 
fails to secure even in the denomination. The larger out- 
look afforded by the general survey in the reports of work 
would do more to educate a true missionary spirit than 
the narrower presentation of the denominational publica- 


tion; but in order to serve the denominational interests, 
separate denominational editions of the publication could 
be issued, which should have bound up, as a supple- 
ment, matter supplied by the denominational board. A 
like advantage could be secured in the publication of tracts 
and other general missionary literature, and especially in 
the preparation and publication of maps in which co-oper- 
ation would secure both that desideratum of the true mis- 
sionary student and lecturer,a map representing the whole 
work being done in a country and not only that of a denomi- 
nation, and also that other desideratum, better quality at 
lower cost. Other means of education and promotion of 
interest, which could be managed to advantage by this 
Commission, such as lectures, scholarships, general confer- 
ences, mass-meetings, etc., will readily suggest themselves. 
One other might be mentioned : a large hall, with a smaller 
hall for conferences, a reference and circulating library, 
and a museum, to be maintained in connection with the head- 
quarters of the Commission. That the separate boards 
would, by any such plan as this proposed, be relieved of a 
large part of their work is evident, yet their dignity and 
importance would be conserved, since there would remain 
with each its independent denominational work, together 


with the appointment of missionaries and the oversight of 


them and the work on the field. 

2. Passing over to the foreign field, what service could 
such a Commission render there? By the very conditions. 
implied in our plan, they would have no authority over or 
right of interfering with the missionaries; nor could it 
conduct an independent mission, for that would be merely 
another denominational work. 

It may be said in reply, that while this Commission 
would have no formal authority, yet, after it had won 
the confidence of the boards as well as that of the general 
Church, its opinion would have great weight with the 
individual boards in bringing about division and non- 
interference in the work on the field, and in arranging 
matters of comity between missionaries. Moreover, it 
would be within its power to send out great men—great 
minds and spirits—to the foreign churches as visitors,, 
who would go without denominational ends to serve, but 
purely to carry the influence and inspiration of great minds 
and spirits, and who should speak only where they were 
invited. 

This Commission could organize independent and unde- 
nominational institutions of education, charity, or philan- 
thropy where needed, in which all the Christians in the 
place could co-operate ; ard it might combine the denomi- 
national institutions of education in a field like China or 
Japan into some university system. 

This Commission could represent all the missionaries as 
citizens in any matter requiring the attention of the United 
States Government. In the case of the late Chinese out- 
rages, for instance, it would have been a better and more 
ready means of appeal to the Administration than was the 
clumsy combination of Boards, in which some of the mis- 
sionaries were not really represented. Under this head of 
service, as under the previous one, but use the imagination 
and many ways will suggest themselves by which the mere 
existence;of such a board at home would tend to draw 
together the missionaries. and to break down some of the 
evils of denominationalism in the foreign field. 

3. While the direct object of our proposed Commission 
would be to minimize the moral and economic ills of denom- 
inationalism in the work of foreign missions, such a Com- 
mission could not be without a strong reflex influence: 


‘upon the home churches. Parents often make efforts to 


save their children from vices to which they have them- 
selves been so long enslaved and have so long surrendered 
that they make but little struggle against them in their own 
case—nay, have almost forgotten how vicious the habit 
really is until they see it beginning to manifest itself in the 
child. Yet the effort in the child’s behalf cannot but 
quicken the consciousness of the evil of their own condition 
and lead to some effort towards a reformation there. Cer- 
tainly in the case of an ancient family feud or estrange- 
ment the parents could do nothing towards minimizing the 
bitterness and breaking down the estrangement among the 
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children without being led to stronger efforts towards 
reconciliation with those of their own generation, The 
Church at home is not without a growing conviction that 
denominationalism is, if a “‘ luxury,” then a pernicious one, 
whether on the foreign field or at home. The conscience 
of the churches in the United States is being quickened, 
and there is a deepening of the realization that denomina- 
tionalism is a sin—a deepening of realization which is due, 
among many causes, not least to the observation of its 
manifestly evil effects on its offspring in the foreign field. 
No effort, then, small or great, to remedy the evil as it 
affects foreign missions can fail of its reflex influence in 
more and more deepening the sense of sin in the home 
Church which finds expression in its own “ unhappy divis- 
ions,’ and in awakening a greater desire to rid itself of 
those bands of wickedness with which it has been so long 
bound. But, more, not only would consciousness and desire 
be intensified, but an additional means working to the de- 
sired end would be provided. While it would seem scarcely 
open to question that the Church, when united in spirit, 
must express that union in its formal organization, yet 
those who most deeply believe in such organic unity are 
much divided as to she basis and essential character of that 
unity. Almost all, however, would agree, we believe, that 
there is nothing sic is practically bringing about that 
unity of spirit whichymust precede and be the creator of 
any organic unity, so thoroughly as co-operation in com- 
mon work, The great social and moral evils which con- 
front the Church have not only revealed the practical weak- 
ness of deriominationalism, and, as it were, forced Chris- 
tians of different names to co-operate in common reform 
and philanthropic work, but that co-operation has been the 
most potent factor in breaking down pride and prejudice 
and in drawing together in sympathy and unity of spirit 
members and leaders of the different and separated eccle- 
siastical organizations. Surely, then, such practical co-op- 
eration in the essential, expansive work of the Church as 
is here suggested would not only quicken the conscious- 
ness of the evil of denominationalism and increase the 
desire for unity, but would also be a great power in bring- 
ing about that complete unity of spirit which must in time 
find expression in a united, though not uniform, body. 

The above is presented, not as a carefully worked out 
plan, but as the suggestive outline ofan idea. Incarrying 
out this idea in the organization of such a Commission as 
suggested, many practical difficulties would doubtless be 
met, but none, we believe, which would prove insuperable, 
or which would require more expenditure of effort in their 
overcoming than would be fully justified by the results 
which would be attained. 


“Follow the Drum ”’ 
By Condit Crane 


In 1804 the rolling country back from Weehawken Heights 
was dotted with fine plantations where wealthy gentlemen lived 
like barons, finding in forest and stream all that sport which 
now they might go a thousand miles to seek. 

Within sight of the river were the extensive grounds and the 
broad, irregular mansion of Major Egbert Prevost, a Revolu- 
tionary veteran with face and temper as fiery as the redcoats of 
the British. On his western border was the trim villa of the 
widow Schuyler, by a good mile his nearest neighbor. 

The Major was a widower, well adapted in health, fortune, 
and reputation to be again deemed eligible. The widow was 
young, fair, and richly endowed. But a few years since it had 
been the gossip of the countryside that the pair would surely 
“make a match of it;” and yet now when they met on the 
church porch, or their clumsy carriages jostled together on the 
road, though Prevost bared his head, he frowned, and the lady 
was either unconscious or all disdain. 

It was one June morning that Philip Schuyler, the widow’s 
only child, strolled along the heights overlooking the river. 
Though there was many a rustle through bush and grass, he 
showed such a lack of sportsmanlike interest as to break out 
roundly in martial strains to these words: 

Twas in the merry month of May, 
When bees from flower to flower did hum, 


Soldiers through the town marched gay, 
The village flew to the sound of the drum. 
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From windows lasses looked a score, 
Neighbors met at every door, 

Sergeant twirled his sash and story, 
And talked of wounds, honor, and glory. 


Barely had he finished this first verse when he heard, as if in 
echo, a clear, ringing laugh, derisive yet merry. He sprang to 
the edge of the ledge and looked down; there an out-jutting 
spur, moss-covered, and shaded by short, gnarly trees, formed 
a natural bower; and within, weaving flowers, like a fairy, sat a 
little girl with sharp black eyes and dark, expressive face. In 
an instant Philip swung this way and that, and was beside his 
friend. 

“I thought I might find you here, Margary,” said the lad, 
eagerly. 

“ Then why did you sing that detestable song?” asked the 

irl. 

“ Detestable! Oh, no! ‘Follow the Drum’ is a very good 
song. Why,I taught it to you myself when I first knew you.” 

“Yes, but that was before I knew or cared that General 
Hamilton always sung it.” 

“ Margary, you are not so foolish because your father is 
Colonel Burr’s connection ?” | 

“So foolish!” exclaimed Margary Prevost, hotly. “How 
about your mother, Philip? Should she have quarreled with 
an old friend simply because he remained loyal in politics to his 
kinsman and companion-in-arms ?”’ 

“ My mother is a Hamilton,” replied Philip, slowly, “ and the 
General is my godfather and guardian. She has naturally been 
incensed against the Burrites and—” 

“The Burrites! I’m one of them, and I’m proud of it! I 
wonder what she would say if she saw you now ?” 

Philip laughed merrily. “Mother would say,” he protested, 
“that I had selected the most beautiful spot on the river for 
the one who is destined to become the toast of the country- 
side.” 

“ When I do become the toast of the countryside,” said Mar- 
gary, “ 1 won’t respond by singing ‘ Follow the Drum,’ as your 
great idol, Alexander Hamilton, always does. Girls are more 
sensible than that.” 

« All men are so,” explained Philip, sententiously “At the 
Turtle Club, where even Washington used to go, each gentle- 
man was associated with a certain song which was respected as 
his peculiar property.” 

“ Then why don’t you respect ‘ Follow the Drum’ ?” 

“Oh, I suppose I inherit a share in it, just as I do in our 
family pew.” 

“| hate politics,” cried Margary, suddenly; “ they make men 
so selfish, so cruel. If your Hamilton is a great soldier and 
lawyer and statesman, isn’t my cousin Aaron his peer? Didn't 
he fight in the Revolution? doesn’t he win every case he tries? 
isn’t he Vice-President of the United States?” 

“ My mother says he is a very dangerous man.” 

“ And my father says that he is persecuted by the stuffy old 
families through jealousy. Oh, Philip, if you could only see 
him once you would know him to be a king among men. He is 
so gallant, so witty, with such a sweet smile, and such wondrous 
black eyes.” 

“ Well, I like General Hamilton for my own sake, and I'll like 
Colonel Burr for yours, if you'll promise to do the same.” 

“T’ll try,” said Margary, dubiously. 

“Then let us sing together ‘Follow the Drum;’” and the 
two voices ascended along the cliff and descended to the shore, 
where there was a small clearing, and thence rippled over the 
mighty river. 

It was a beautiful spot which the children had selected for 
their innocent meetings, rendered secret through the estrange- 
ment of their parents. As if from an eyrie, they could view the 
flow of the waters and the sweep of the further shore, with the 
little city to the south, and the smart villas strung along oppo- 
site. Philip would point out the country-seat of his godfather 
at Washington Heights, and Margary would indicate where 
Burr’s beautiful grounds at Richmond Hill ran down to the 
brink. 

From this conversation both Philip and M took away 
the determination not to be affected by that political feud of 
which their relatives chanced to be the representatives, and of 
the virulence of which, of course, neither could judge. Each 
hoped, too, as children do without troubling over probabilities, 
that the two great men might become friends, and that then 
their parents would be as intimate as they had been in those 
dear old days when the two homes had seemed one, and that 
one their very own. What if in some small way they could help 
to bring all this about? Ah, how proud, how happy they would 
be! . 

And yet, day by day, both children heard enough to show 
them, what indeed was in the air over in the city, that the bitter- 
ness between Burr and Hamilton was nearing the danger point, 
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Major Prevost fumed over the wrongs of his hero to guests, 
to servants, to the blank walls themselves; while the widow 
Schuyler shed many a tear of tender apprehension for the safety 
of her distinguished connection, Alexander Hamilton. 

On the evening of July 1, when Philip was loitering through 
the lanes, singing his favorite air in the hope that it might bring 
Margary to him, a slight, straight gentleman, dressed in black 
and walking briskly along, stopped short, and, grasping the lad 
under the chin, looked down quizzically into the upturned face. 

“TI like your voice, my little man, better than your song,” the 
Stranger said. “Pray, what is your name?” 

“ Philip Schuyler, sir.” 

“Ah, a Schuyler would naturally get his minstrelsy from 
Alexander Hamilton.” 

“He is my godfather, sir,” replied Philip, sturdily, “ and a 
very great man.” 

At this instant Margary glided through the hedge, and, 
springing as if in alarm between the two, cried: 

“Cousin Aaron, Cousin Aaron, Philip is my best friend.” 

“ Thou art lucky to have one, little lass,” said Cousin Aaron. 
“In sooth, ’tis not a common commodity. But why such burn- 
ing cheeks and blazing eyes? Dost think that I shall eat 
him ?” 

“* No, no; but his mother and my father—” 

“Oh, ho,” laughed Cousin Aaron, “I see. Montague and 
‘Capulet again, and not even an old nurse to bring you together.” 

‘‘T am quite too old for a nurse, please you!” retorted Mar- 
‘gary, with dignity. 

“Gramercy, and so you be, fair mistress !”’ 

_ “And I often sing ‘ Follow the Drum’ with Philip in token 
‘that we are not so foolish as our elders.” 

“Yes,” interposed Philip, eagerly, “and if you, sir, are Col- 
onel Burr, as I think you must be, it would be a very great 
_favor to us both if you and General Hamilton would shake 

hands. You see, our homes are near by, and there are no other 
‘children in the neighborhood. We used to have such times 
‘together, and would again it her father and my mother—” 

“Would also adopt such a laudable course, hey? Why not? 
I’m sure I’m ready to meet the General half-way ”—here the 
‘Colonel smiled sarcastically as he thought of a protracted cor- 
respondence and a hostile message sent and accepted. “So 
hope on, young people. I shall always think of mutual forgive- 
-ness when I hear that song.” 

-“« There, didn’t I tell you!” cried Margary, as the two watched 
ithe dapper form disappearing through tke gloom. “ Cousin 
_Aaron is as good as good can be. Now if we can only get your 
«General to say as much—” 

“Why not?” responded Philip, in unconscious imitation of 
Aaron Burr’s manner. “General Hamilton dines with us to- 
‘morrow midday, and must pass down the road to his barge.” 

And so the following atternoon, as Alexander Hamilton 
‘walked soberly down the shaded path to the river-brink, he was 
‘roused from his melancholy by the sound of youthful voices 
-Singing his favorite melody: 

’T was in the merry month of May. 

“What, Philip!” he exclaimed, as he saw his godson; 
‘¢thou hast a bonny little companion there, and blithe of song.” 

“ Mistress Margary Prevost,” said Philip, with much stateli- 
“ness. 

“ First cousin once removed by marriage to his Excellency 
Vice-President Aaron Burr,” added Margary, courtesying low. 

“ And as partisan as pretty, I’m bound,” rejoined the General, 
‘smiling gravely. “The Colonel has ever had the fair sex-on his 
‘Side. Don’t you know, my child, that you are guilty of treason 
to him by singing that song ?” 

“La, no, sir. But yestere’en he heard us singing ‘ Follow the 
Drun,,’ and said that in the future it should turn his thoughts 
towards mutual forgiveness. Now if you only would—” 

“ Yes, if you only would—” pleaded Philip. . 

“ So our feud makes even you young folks miserable, does it ?” 
asked Hamilton, gently. “God knows ’tis not of my raising. 
But not on that account would I hold back from possible rec- 
eonciliation. I say likewise: whenever I sing that song, my 
‘thoughts shall turn to mutual forgiveness. There is yet a chance. 
Perhaps out of the mouths of babes and sucklings He shall 
ordain praise.” And during his journey across the shining 
river the General pondered deeply as to whether he could in 
honor seek, through the voice of the song, to avoid the duel 
which Burr was forcing on him. 

On the evening of July 4th, amid a glow of flags and a glitter 
of steel, the Cincinnati held their annual banquet in the city of 
New York. The tall candelabra shed soft light on the long 
oaken table along which were seated in easy posture men re- 
nowned from past and present achievement. At its head sat 
Alexander Hamilton, soldier, lawyer, orator, financier, and 
Statesman. Though he announced the toasts with due ceremony, 
it was noticeable that his manner was more than usually graye, 
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and that his words were few to the admiring coterie on either side. 
In marked contrast was the gay, almost wild demeanor of © 
Colonel Aaron Burr, who, half-way down the board, was em- 
purpling the sanguine face of his kinsman, Major Prevost, with 
incessant drolleries. 

When the cheers following the last regular response had died 
away, there were raps on table and glassware, and cries of « A 
song !” «A song!” “Follow the Drum!” “ Follow the Drum!” 

Hamilton shook his head, first decidedly, and then with hesi- 
tation. As if from a sudden thought he glanced smilingly 
down the line. “I will yield,” he said, “ purely from a spirit of 
charity ;” and in a high, sweet voice he began: 

’T was in the merry month of May, 
When bees trom flower to flower did hum— 
The tones were familiar to all, but to one alone they seemed 
strangely significant. Was there not a faint touch of pleading 
in them? What, then, had Hamilton meant by his seemingly 
careless remark? Could it be that those idiotic children had 
repeated his irony in sober earnestness, and that this was an 
indirect proffer of reconciliation? Burr's face grew livid as he 
reflected. To have been beaten was bad enough; but to be 
forgiven would be insupportable. Oh, yes, Hamilton could now 
afford to be condescending ; he was on top, his star was stead- 
ily advancing, not manifestly on the wane! After he had 
injured, then he was willing to let bygones be bygones, hey? 
Well, well, the challenge had been sent and accepted; the duel 
should be fought, or in every coffee-house from New York to Al- 
bany the name of Hamilton would be posted as that of a dastard ! 

“I’m not so great as to be generous,” sneered Aaron Burr to 
himself. “That is, not so great a fool.” 

So, while Hamilton sang, Burr sat glowering with malice, and 
when the song was finished he deliberately turned his back and 
in jesting words related to Major Prevost his meeting with the 
children, and its evident consequence. “Ha, ha!” he con- 
cluded, “I’m sorry to blight their hopes of a family reunion, but 
when I meet him half-way it will be in two days’ time, with my 
gold-mounted dueling-pistol firmly in hand. Now what do you 
think of that?” 

“I think, sir,” said the Major, sternly, “ that when a gentleman 
repudiates an honorable arrangement, there is murder in his 
heart. Good may come of those children’s innocent hopes, not- 
withstanding your blighting. At all events, I beg to renounce 
you and all your works;” and, bowing low, he marched to the 
head of the table and offered his hand to General Hamilton. 

Early on the second morning after the banquet, two barges 
swept across the river to the little clearing which the children’s 
bower overlooked. The occupants landed and approached with 
courtly salutation. Off at one side a physician took his station 
with case of instruments under his arm. The seconds deftly 
measured off ten full paces and then placed their principals, 
Hamilton facing and Burr with his back tothe river. Then 
followed the terse words, “ Are you ready? One, two, three.” 
The gold-mounted pistols were leveled; the true flints clicked 
and sent forth their fatal sparks ; there were two sharp reports, 
two curls of smoke, and Hamilton lay bleeding on the ground, 
while his antagonist, unharmed, advanced toward him, with com- 
punction in his wondrous black eyes. 

Ah, in that vindictive meeting half-way there was an abrupt | 
parting of ways for Aaron Burr! Thenceforth his path was a 
descent, through intrigues, failures, trials, disgrace, and poverty, 
to an ignoble end! . 

Meanwhile the children had met for a stroll in the fresh morn- 
ing air. As they neared their eyrie, they heard the sharp re- 
ports. “Come,” cried Philip; “they’re after. birds along the 
shore,” and hand in hand they ran. A step here, a step there, 
and they looked down on a tragic scene. ‘It required no inter- 
pretation. Burr, with foot on gunwale of the barge, was waving 
his hand in mournful farewell; while from an anxious, despair- 
ing little group Hamilton's white face gleamed, in awful con- 
trast with the dewy verdure, the shining waters, the clear, fathom- 
less azure. 

The children gazed at each other in affright. 

“Wounds, honor, and glory !” murmured Philip. 

“ Oh, how I hate those dreadful words !” cried Margary, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Hand in hand they hopelessly retraced their steps. An end 
had come to their simple plan. Since blood had cemented 
hatred, what chance now was there that their parents might 
forgive and forget? And yet, as they turned into the main road- 
way, there, approaching arm in arm, and as happy as you please, 
were the gallant Major and the blushing and clinging widow. 
Though the news which the children brought cast a gloom over 
the joys of reunion, it could not permanently affect the light 
of domestic happiness. When the two homes were one, and 
the trim villa had become a lodge for the broad, irregular man 
sion, then only sweet and tender memories recurred while Philip 
and Margary sang “ Follow the Drum.” 
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The Religious World 


The Secretary of the Brotherhood of, 


Ian Maclaren’s Life Creed Christian Unity has published under 
the title at the head of this paragraph 
the following from Dr. Watson’s “ Mind of the Master :” 
I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in the words of Jesus. I be- 
lieve in a clean heart. I believe in the service of love. I believe in the 
unworldly life. I believe in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and follow 
Christ ; to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the righteousness of God. 
This creed, having been sent to many of the most prominent Christian 
workers, has led to the preparation of an address to Dr. Watson from 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. It is called “ An Address to 
Ian Maclaren, and through him to the English-speaking People of the 
World.” It commends especially the above as a creed of Christian 


life which embodies the spirit and essence of Christ’s teaching. The- 


heart of the address is found in the following sentence: ‘We ask 
you to tell our brethren across the sea—then across all seas—that we 
are striving to banish our unworthy and unchristian prejudices, and to 
cultivate a spirit of love and fellowship which we trust can never 
again be shaken or disturbed.” In connection with this address it is 
suggested that this life creed should be made the subject of sermons 
by ministers of all denominations. It is a good subject, but we 
imagine from the way in which it has been received by many that in 
some quarters the treatment will be very far from favorable. The 
“ Life Creed” has been as vigorously denounced by some ecclesiasti- 
‘cal leaders as it has been heartily approved by others. There is 
evidently need of a work in many individual hearts before there can 
be much hope of unity, even on so good a creed as that suggested by 
Jan Maclaren. 
The tragic death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper of San Francisco, has removed from the 
, Pacific coast and from the country one of 
the noblest and most useful women of our time. It is doubtful if any 
woman ever lived in San Francisco who exerted a wider or more 
beneficent influence. She was President of the great Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, which has had a world-wide name. She had 
a large Bible class which was one of the institutions of the city. She 
‘was one of the most faithful and earnest workers in the First Congre- 
gational Church. Her influence, always and everywhere, was a bless- 
ing. Slight in stature, but inflexible in purpose, she achieved a work 
for humanity and for vital religion such as few others have accom- 
plished. If we remember correctly, she was a cousin of Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll; and it is said that at one time Colonel Ingersoll 
sent to her a book embodying his own peculiar views concerning 
religion, and inscribed on the title-page: “ If all who professed to be 
Christians were like Cousin Sarah, this book would never have been 
written.” The circumgtances of Mrs. Cooper’s death were peculiarly 
pathetic, and afford another illustration of the singular consecration 
and devotion of her life. In the church in which she worshiped, 
in the city which she made her home and so lovingly served, and 
throughout the nation where her influence has gone, she will be long 
remembered as one of the finest and rarest spirits of our time. 


The various Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the United States and Canada 
have issued a call for the observance 
of the week beginning January 10, 1897, fora campaign in behalf of 
missions. The Evangelical Alliance has designated as the subject for 
the sermons on the last Sunday of the Week of Prayer “ The Great 
Commission.” In addition it is suggested that a prayer-meeting for 
missions be observed at the mid-week service of that week; that dis- 
‘trict rallies be held in the large cities on Thursday evening, January 
14, and that an interdenominational mass-meeting in the interest of 
missions be held on Friday evening, January 15, unless some other 
-evening be better suited to local convenience. It is urged that all the 
organizations of the church be invited to take part in this meeting. 
The suggestion is excellent. There are many forces operating to 
create skepticism in regard to the value of missions to the heathen. 
It is time that the other side of the question be properly emphasized. 
The work abroad has progressed so far that it can be limited and the 
workers withdrawn only at great peril. Those who know best con- 
cerning the condition of the non-Christian world are surest of its need 
of the Gospel. Such meetings should be held in every city and town 
throughout the land. They ought to help toward a revival of mission- 
ary enthusiasm. 


The Missionary Campaign 


The meetings which have 
Mr. Moody’s Work to be Continued been held in New York 

during the last month 
under the direction of Mr. Moody have been very largely attended. 
The work has been different from that conducted by him in years 
past. There have been no such dense throngs as used to assemble 
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in the Madison Square Garden, because such an auditorium has not 
been provided ; but the interest has been intense, and the inspiration 
from the meetings has gone out into many churches. Mr. Moody 
now goes to Boston to take up a similar work there. In the mean- 
time daily noon meetings are to be held in the Cooper Union under 
the direction of Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, and the announcement 
is made that the Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D., the successor of Dr. New- 
man Hall in London, is to come over for the purpose of continuing 
the work which Mr. Moody began. Dr. Meyer is already well known 
in the United States. He has been at Northfield several summers. 
As the successor of Newman Hall he has brought new life and power 
into the great church of which he is pastor. He is a singularly ear- 
nest and devoted minister, and the message which he will bring will 
surely be inspiring and helpful. Mr. Moody’s preaching has been 
characterized by the earnestness and directness which have always 
distinguished him. His eye is not dimmed and his natural strength 
is not abated by his years of service. It is said that he will occasion- 
ally return to New York during the meetings which.will be conducted 
by Dr. Meyer. 

The Constitution of the Volunteers of 
America, the organization presided over 
by Commander and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, has been given to the public The document is too long 
for us to print in full, but we call attention to some of its more 
prominent characteristics. In the Constitution the organization is 
declared to be an American institution. The question naturally 
arises as to whether it is intended to limit its work to the 
United States. That question is answered further on, when the im- 
portance of world-wide missionary activity and the probability that 
it may be carried into other lands is recognized. To meet such 
a possibility we find the following: “In all operations in foreign 
countries the principle of home or local government, for which the 
Volunteers of America so conspicuously stand, will always be recog- 
nized and upheld.” In other words, if there should be a corps of 
Volunteers in Germany, it would be affiliated by fellowship with that 
in the United States, but would be entirely independent in govern- 
ment. The question of commander-in-chief is an important one. 
The Constitution provides that the Commander-in-Chief shall be 
elected by the soldiers ; that he shall have been an officer for a period 
of not less than five years; and that he shall hold office for ten years, 
or until his successor 1s elected. That is clearly a movement in the 
line of democracy. The articles of faith, which are called “the 
Cardinal Doctrines of the Volunteers of America,” are distinctly 
evangelical, recognizing the Trinity, the inspiration of the Bible, sin, 
the atonement by the Divine Christ, the regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit, and the punishment of the wicked and the joy and reward 
of the righteous. Other articles which will attract attention are those 
concerning the Church and the Sacraments. These are important 
enough for us to quote in full: 

ARTICLE xv? 

The Volunteers of America shall maintain and retain the most friendly rela- 
tionships with the evangelical churches of God in general. and shall admit any 
person who is a member of any church as a soldier, provided he is willing to 
sign the “ Volunteers’ Membership Form,” and has the aggressive spirit and 
employs the aggressive methods of the movement ; and such member can retain 
his church meinbership as long as he pleases, but must not introduce doctrinal 
arguments with a view to proselytizing among other church members who 


may also be his comrades in the Volunteers of America. 

Furthermore, those who are not members of other churches may be Volun- 
teers simply, and will not be obliged to join other churches. 

Furthermore, the converts of the Volunteers of America who do not feel called 
to Volunteer service shall be at liberty to go, with the good will ot their comrades, 
into any evangelical church they may desire ; hence the movement will prove 
a valuable auxiliary to the churches. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

The Volunteers ot America shall observe the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
(unfermented wine being used), and the same shall be administered by its 
ordained officers at intervals to be stated in the by-laws of the society. 

The Sacrament of Baptism shall also be observed by any members who desire 
the same; and the children of Volunteers may be baptized by the ordained 
officers of the Volunteers of America; but the observance of the Sacraments is 
not to be considered as an essentia! condition of membership. 

Another interesting article in the Constitution is that which recog- 
nizes woman as man’s equal, and insists that she shall be given every 
right and privilege enjoyed by him in the organization. The equality 
of men and women in service and in office is thus fully recognized. 
A study of this Constitution shows that Commander Booth has learned 
many lessons from his life in this country. Perhaps there is nothing 
more important in the Constitution than the provision for the election 
of the commander-in-chief. The office is made distinctly representa- 
tive. It will not be said of this organization that it is merely a family 


affair. 


The Constituticn of the 
Volunteers 


The Church Army, which is to be a part of 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal Church - 
of this country, is now well under way. The 
head of the movement is Colonel H. H. Hadley, of St. Bartholomew’s 
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Mission. Colonel Hddley’s title in this new army is General. At a 
recent meeting held in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, where the Boston 
branch of the army was formally introduced to the public, the Rev. 
Mr. Torbert, in the course of his address, spoke as follows: 


He said that the bishops of the Episcopal Church in the United States, with 

one exception, had given their active support to the Army, the exception 
remaining neutral. One of the latest utterances of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was, “ Be sure to give the Church Army in America a fairtrial.” The 
Church Army has sprung from the rescue work of the Episcopal Church. It 
came into existence in different places, and it was finally decided to give it a 
more definite shape. After its organization in New York for the whole of the 
United States, it was thought appropriate to place at its head Colonel Hadley, 
who has organized about fifty rescue missions in Canada and the United 
States. The object of the Army is to reach that class of people who have 
drifted from the Church. From the beginning the promoters have applied to 
the Church for its sanction, counsel, and direction. The Army is an organiza- 
tion formed upon Church lines. It will enter no parish without the permission 
of the rector. It adopts no method without approval. It undertakes to leavea 
parish if at any time its work should become obnoxious. The methods differ 
from some other “army” methods in the fact that the Army brings converts 
into the Church, leading them to the sacraments. The movement had its first 
beginnings in England, but as there has been the freest adaptation of the 
English methods to the needs of this country, we can call it thoroughly Ameri- 
can in its character. 
In a recent issue of The 
Outlook we spoke of a series 
of lectures to be delivered in 
the church in New York of which the Rev. Heber Newton, D.D., is 
rector, on “‘ The Spiritual Meaning of Dante” and on “ Mysticism ;” 
the lecturer to be Mr. Thomas Davidson. Another quite as valuable 
series of lectures has been arranged by the pastor of the Union Park 
Congregational Church in Chicago, the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D. 
Rarely is so valuable a series of lectures offered to any audience. 
The people need not only preaching, but teaching. They need to 
have the latest and the best thought in regard to theological subjects 
as well as in regard to scientific subjects. In many pulpits they are 
already getting it, sometimes by the pastor, sometimes by the service 
of specialists in various departments. The Lenten Lectures of the 
Old South Church in Boston have become an institution in that 
church and city. The course offered in the Union Park Church, 
Chicago, is so valuable and suggestive that we give it in full: 


1. Philosophical Basis of Theology. James Lewis Hobson, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Missions in McCormick Theological Seminary. 

2. Evidences of a Personal God. George B. Foster, A.M., Associate Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in the University of Chicago. 

3. Higher Criticism and the Pentateuch. Edward Thompson Harper, Ph.D., 
Professor of Assyriology and Comparative Religion in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. é 

4. Credibility of the Historical Books of the Old Testament. Augustus 
Stiles Carrier, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 

5. Prophecy: Object, Scope, and Use. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

6. Inspiration : How to be Defined and Accepted. Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary. 

7. Place of Christ in Modern Thought. Charles Joseph Little, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., President and Professor in Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, IIL 

8. How Far Apostolic Interpretation of Christ is Authoritative. Milton 
Spencer Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Doctrine in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Evanston, 

9. New Testament Interpretation as Affected by Recent Studies and Inves- 
tigations. Clyde Weber Votaw, Ph.D., Instructor in New Testament Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago. 

10. Evolution Theories and Christian Doctrine. William Douglas Macken- 
zie, D.D., Acting Professor of Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

ll. Systematic Theology: Is There Still Need of It? The Rev. Dr. Simon 
J. McPherson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago, IIL 

12. The Teaching of Jesus in Regard to the Hereafter. George Holley 
Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpreta- 
tion in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The discussions at the Social Eco- 
nomic Conference just held in Chicago 
under the auspices of Hull House and 
Chicago Commons continuously illustrated the supreme importance 
instinctively accorded by thoughtful people to the ethical as distin- 
guished from the economic phases of social reform movements. 
Indeed, the paper which awakened the greatest interest was one by 
Mr. E. H. Crosby, of New York, on the Philosophy and Practice of 
Count Tolstoi. This was, in its last analysis, a discussion of the practi- 
cability of literal obedience to the commands of Jesus. The audience, 
which contained all sorts and conditions of men, from stock specula- 
tors to trades-unionists, and from society women to equally unemployed 
workingmen, entered with more heart into the discussion of the dis- 
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tinctively religious questions presented by this paper than any other — 


that came before the Conference. “It was again and again remarked,” 
says a correspondent of The Outlook, “that the heartiest applause 
upon points in oppostion to war and the growing spirit of militarism 
was from the more radical groups in the audience.” Among the other 
papers which aroused a strong interest were those of Dr. Washington 
Gladden on “ The True Socialism ” and “ The Basis of Social Recon- 
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struction Offered by the Sermon on the Mount,” that of Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd on a socially just financial system based upon all values, 
and that of Professor John Graham Brooks, of Harvard, on the 
Socialistic movements of the times. 


The Rev. Charles T. Weitzel, assistant min- 
ister of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, died in 
that city of meningitis, after a short illness,. 
on Sunday afternoon, the 2lst inst. Mr. Weitzel had been Dr. 
Abbott’s assistant for two years, having come to Plymouth Church 
from Santa Barbara, Cal., where he had been the pastor of the Con- 
gregational church for seven years. He was born in Germany, but 
his father, who for many years was a practicing physician in Hartford, 
Conn., moved to this country when Mr. Weitzel was in his early boy- 
hood. He was graduated from Yale in the class of 1869, pursued his 
theological studies in Union Theological Seminary, and afterwards 
carried them on in Germany. His first charge wasin Norwich, Conn., 
where he was settled for ten years, moving from that city to Santa 
Barbara. Mr. Weitzel was a man of unusually winning personality. 
His genial disposition, human sympathy, and cultivated attainments 
peculiarly fitted him for the purely pastoral side of parish work, 
which department was his special charge in Plymouth Church. His 
wife, whose literary work done under the pen-name of “Sophie Win- 
throp” readers of the pages of The Christian Union and The Outlook 
will recall with interest and affection, died in Santa Barbara a few 
years ago. 


Death of the 
Rev. C. T. Weitzel 


The Educational Board of the 
Disciples of Christ has decided 
on a more aggressive policy than 
it has followed in the past. It proposes to take steps to secure 
a better training for the future ministry of the Church. (1) The Board 
will endeavor to raise money for the endowment of an intercollegiate 
missionary professorship. The professor supported by such endow- 
ment will divide his time during the college year in lecturing to the 
students of the various colleges and universities supported by the 
Disciples of Christ. He will give courses of four to six weeks in 
length on Missions at such institutions, and those lectures will be a 
part of the college curriculum. (2) The Board will establish scholar- 
ships with which to aid students who, by a high grade of work, have 
shown themselves worthy of help. (3) It will collect and publish 
statistics concerning colleges in order to show the status of edu- 
cation among the Disciples. The aim of the course of missionary 
lectures will be to provide fora thorough study of race history, includ- 
ing a systematic and, as far as possible, detailed study of comparative 
religion and philosophy, so that the young missionary may, when he 
enters upon his ministry, be prepared for his peculiar duties. The 
home field should also receive the attention of this Board. A thor-- 
ough study of the sociological conditions of city life in this country 
might well be included in this programme of lectures. If this plan is 
carried into operation, it will be a long step in*the direction of secur- 
ing a broader and better preparation for the Christian ministry and 
for missionaries. 


A Missionary Professorship 


The Free Church of Scotland has honored 
itself by the election as her next Moderator 
of Professor A. B. Davidson, of the Free 
Church Theological College of Edinburgh. Dr. Davidson is easily 
the most eminent Old Testament scholar in Great Britain. Concern- 
ing him the “British Weekly” well says: “ No finer, subtler, more 
accomplished, more religious, or more influential mind than his has 
been engaged in the service of any Church during this generation.” 
Dr. Davidson has not been as widely known as his marvelous attain- 
ments and wonderful ability have merited. He has limited his work 
chiefly to the class-room and to his lectures on Old Testament exegesis. 
and Biblical theology, but there is no man in Scotland, and probably 
none in Great Britain, whose utterances on any Biblical subject would 
be regarded with more interest than those of the great Edinburgh 
professor. Those who would be informed concerning the work of this. — 
remarkable man should read a paper on him prepared a few years ago. 
by the late Professor Elmsley, of London, and republished in the 
“ British Weekly ” of November 26, 1896. 


Brief Mention 


The Salvation Army maintains a bureau for tracing lost and missing friends. 
It claims that thousands ot such persons are found every year. No charge is 
made for this service except for postage. The work is a good one, and letters 
addressed to the Inquiry Department of the Salvation Army, New York City, 
will receive immediate attention. 

The annual Christmas appeal of the Children’s Aid Society has reached us. 
There is no better charity in the land. It maintains twenty industrial schools, 
and reaches more than thirteen thousand children, most of whom would have 
been vagrants without its care. It has seven lodging-houses, into which nearly 
six thousand boys and girls were received last year. It sends many to country 
homes, and is doing a work of untold blessing. Its President is D. Willis 
James ; its. Secretary, C. Loring Brace ; and its Treasurer, A. B. Hepburn, of 
the Third National Bank. There is no better place to make a Christmas gift 
than to this Society. 
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New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending December ll. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Life the Accuser, by E. F. Brooke, is not a novel to be adequately 
summed up in a single critical phrase. It deals plainly and directly 
with sin in the relations of man and woman, but it is quite unlike most 
of the “ problem novels” of the day. It is, we think, essentially high- 
minded and serious; it is not morbid, pessimistic, suggestive, or “ de- 
cadent.” Intellectually the book repays a more than usually careful 
reading; here and there a phrase is singularly luminous or subtle. 
The author is under the influence of Meredith’s methods, but there is, 
happily, no attempt at imitation in diction andstyle. (Edward Arnold, 
New York.) 

“Go out on the verandah, pig’s eye, and there heave the open secret 
of that torse my soul remembefs to the chaste down-look of Dian’s 
astonished eye-glass, and the schwarmerei of the winking stars.” This 
is a specimen gem culled from the preface of Shapes in the Fire, by 
M. P. Shiel. Just above it we find this excellent advice : “ This, then, 
you should sé (recalcitrant roe that thou art on the Mountains of 
Endeavor).” We skip. AVe presume that the book has its lucid 
intervals, but we have not attained a high enough point on the Moun- 
tains of Endeavor to find them. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers, whose “ Will o’ the Wasp ” has been 
justly praised as one of the best of American sea-tales, has written in 
a quite different vein O/d Dorset, the quiet chronicles of a New York 
country town of a generation or so ago. If less vigorous than his 
first book, Mr. Rogers’s second has superior literary quality. Its char- 
acter sketches are natural and pleasing. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) From the same publishers comes 4 Princetonian, by Mr. 
James Barnes—who, by the way, like Mr. Rogers, won his literary spurs 
by patriotic tales of early American days. The present volume be- 
longs to the series of college stories begun by Mr. Post’s clever sketch 
of Harvard undergraduate life. None of the subsequent volumes has 
equaled the first in “go” and humor. Mr. Barnes’s story gives a 
pleasant view of Princeton customs and traditions, and presents types 
of undergraduates with some skill. As a story it is hardly up to the 
average. 

A group of “ up-to-date,” slangy men and women at a five o’clock 
tea, making terrific efforts to prove that they are “smart” (in the 
English modern meaning), and to say things that are “smart” (in the 
good old New England meaning), introduce, in White Sand, by M. C. 
Balfour, the usual story of sober husband, trivial flirtatious wife, and 
fashionable lover. The novel was not worth writing, and is not well 
written. (The Merriam Company, New York.) 

The Deputy of Arcis is the fortieth and concluding volume of Miss 
Wormeley’s translation from Balzac, one of the most considerable 
pieces of literary work which has been done in this country for many 
a day. We shall take occasion to comment more at length on this 
subject at an early date. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.,\——A Game of 
Consequences, by Mr. Albert Kinross (The Merriam Company, New 
York), is a novel of which the less said the better. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s Quest of the Golden Girl is really an 
expansion of his “ Prose Fancies.” The same elaborate, fantastic 
manner of writing, the same artificial pose, the same oppressive man- 
nerism, pervade the whole. And, as before, it is equally true that 
there is to be found by searching genuine fancy, poetic ideas, true 
appreciation of the beautiful. In this book, in subject and treatment, 
we are reminded too obviously of Sterne—and of Sterne at his worst: 
(John Lane, New York.) 


POETRY 


The Lover's Year-Book of Poetry seems to have established its 
place as a regular book-visitor at this season. The present or third 
series contains selected poems relating to “ The Other Life;” and 
when we remember that each must also be in some sense a “love ” 
poem, and that one is provided for every day of the year, it is really 
surprising to note the average quality of the verse. “A Week of 
Sonnets ” is, as it were, thrown in for good measure. There are full 
lists of authors, index of titles, etc. Yet it seems to us a mistake not 
to print the authors’ names with the poems. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) 

A dainty book in form and style is the little anthology of “ Poems 
of Love and Beauty,” compiled and arranged by Charles W. Moulton 
under the title /n My Lady's Name. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) The scope of this selection is well indicated by its title, and 
the editor shows great familiarity with the love poems of literature, 
and, so far as our examination goes, good judgment in making his 
selections. 

Wellesley Lyrics, with a frontispiece, which shows the main college, 
the hill covered with trees, and suggests the charms of the lake, is 
made up of poems wnitten by students and graduates of the College, 
with an introduction by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. In her intro- 
duction Mrs. Palmer notes the fact that the college is not only a place 
for the acquisition of knowledge, but it is also a place where life is 
maturing, friendships forming, and youth, with its hopes, emotions, 
and experiences, has the field. It is out of this side of college life 
that these poems grew. Many of them are, of course, distinctly 
amateurish ; they do not pretend to be anything else; and they are 
published, no doubt, rather as a souvenir for the friends of Wellesley 
than as a contribution to the literature of poetry. On the other 
hand, one finds here the names of several writers whose verse has 
passed beyond the amateurish stage. Miss Katharine Lee Bates is 
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one of several names which the practiced eye immediately recognizes 
in the list of contents. It is as an expression of the social and intellect- 
ual life of the College that the selection finds its chief value, and he 
must be hard to please who will not find in this volume evidences of 
the good fellowship, the fine feeling, the high sense of duty, and the 
generous aspiration which characterize the College whose name 
appears on the title-page of this volume. 

Three small volumes of verse are Biue and Gold, by Mr. William 
S. Lord (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago); Aa/lirrhoe, by Mr. Philip 
Becker Goetz (The Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo); and Gold 
Stories of '49, by a Californian (Copeland & Day, Boston). The first 
represents wooden, careful, conscientious writing, which Mr. Lord 
mistakes for poetry; the second is deliciously pedantic and imitative ; 
the third is so unspontaneous and un-California-like as to make the 
title grotesque. 

BIOGRAPHY 


One of the most notable books of the yearis entitled Jean Francois 
Millet, and is by Julia Cartwright. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) This we reserve for longer notice. 

The Merriam Company, of this city, publish a translation of Alex- 
andre Dumas’s Life of Mary Stuart. By the way, although the pub- 
lishers offer us choice of two spellings of the author’s first name—one 
on cover and one on title-page—they do not state whether the book 
is the work of the elderor the younger Dumas. The reader soon dis- 
covers, however, that the style and story-telling zest are those of, the 
author of the “Three Musketeers.” In point of historical accuracy 
the book has no high value, nor does it do anything to solve the dis- 
puted points in the life of Mary; but as a series of vivid, dramatic 
scenes it is of fascinating interest. 

The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, written and edited by 
his wife, is the second edition of this well-known work. It is chiefly 
composed of his letters, and the majority of these are of value pri- 
marily from their scientific character, but they also show a singularly 
pure, sincere, and affectionate nature. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection, by Professor 
Edward B. Poulton (The Macmillan Company, New York), may be 
described in a sentence as a critical sketch of Charles Darwin as,the 
author of the “ Theory of Natural Selection,” and of the evolution of 
that theory in his own mind, and its relation to the thoughts of his con- 
temporaries and the intellectual life of his time. Interesting chiefly 
to scientific and philosophical students. 

Edward Hodges, Musical Doctor, by his daughter, Faustina H. 
Hodges (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is a charming biography 
of one who is best known in this country as organist and musical 
director in Trinity parish, New York, for twenty years. It illustrates 
the truth that a great musician must be more than a musician. “He 
went deeply into the study of natural philosophy. . . . He took up chem- 
istry, and then, later, mechanics, and the abstruse science of acoustics, 
and the laws of the string, and the nature of sound. . . . He invented 
and drew diagrams of the rolling-skate. . . . His gradually collected 
library contained works on chemistry, geometry, theology, history, 
poetry, logic, mathematics, architecture, and mechanical science.” 
He was a devout Christian, the furthest possible removed from either 
a Bohemian in character or a mechanician in art. A graphic picture 
is afforded of his catching the key of a “ Gloria in Excelsis” as sung 
by a great congregation who started the singing before the organ 
sounded the notes ; but he detected the pitch, and led them on “till, 
backed by the organ, the voices all swelled in, every one in the 
crowded y of the church and in the crammed galleries above 
joining in the sound.” The volume presents an ideal toward which 
youthful organists and choirmasters may well set their faces. 


TRAVEL 


The author of On the Broads (Anna Bowman Dodd) has already 
made many warm personal friends by the companionable and agree- 
able qualities of her “ Cathedral Days ” and “ Three Norgandy Inns.” 
Now she takes us on a most delightful excursion through the Norfolk 
Broads, a region little known to Americans, and, as the author says, 
rich in sudden surprises. The Bure, Yare, and Waveney rivers, in 
forming the Broads, “ frolic in a series of wild lakes and meres,” and 
there sportsmen, artists, photographers, and seekers for the picturesque 
— are beginning to find * happy hunting-grounds ” of wonder- 

ul «possibilities. There is in this book a great deal of character- 
sketching, records of jolly happenings and outings, and pleasant talks 
about joyous out-of-door “ good times ” in the charming English coun- 
try. Most appropriately, the illustrations are by Mr. Joseph Pennell. In 
every way the volume is handsomely printed. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Of the writing of books on Japan there is no end. The imagination 
of every traveler to the land of carved cherry-stones is vitalized, and the 
pen, camera, and pencil are the hard-worked companions on the jour- 
ney, until we know Japan better than we know our own country. The 
latest contribution to the Japanese-American literature is /# ‘Ae Bam- 
boo Lands, by Katharine S. Baxter. (The Merriam Company, New 
York.) This book begins with a description of a journey across this 
continent. The writer is a good observer and a careful student. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The Transfiguring of the Cross; or, The Trial and Triumph of the 
Son of Man, by Theophilus P. Sawin, D.D., minister of the First 
Church of Troy (Brewster & Packard, Troy), is a volume of sermons 
on the events recorded in the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of 
John’s Gospel. They are descriptive and spiritually interpretative, 
rather than either pictorial or theological———In Zhe Conditions of 
Our Lord's Life on Earth, by Arthur James Mason, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York), the author discusses the humanity of 
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‘Christ, the nature and limits of his power and his knowledge, and the 
nature and development of his moral character. We are somewhat 
doubtful concerning the value of such a study conducted from the 
theological point of view, and are inclined to think it better to begin, 
as the first disciples did, without a creed or a theology, reading the 
simple human life of Christ, and so coming to the divinity that is in 
him and that shone through him. We are, however, in general agree- 
ment with the results which the author reaches. 


LITERATURE 


The fifth volume of English Prose, edited by Henry Craik, deals 
with the nineteenth century, and completes a work of great value to 
the student of English literature, since it presents in the most concrete 
way the stages of evolution in the development of English prose and 
the characteristics and qualities of the masters of that prose. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Part II., Vol. I1., of Professor Ten Brink’s A/istory of English Lit- 
erature covers the period from the fourteenth century to the death of 
Surrey, and completes a work which has taken highest rank in its de- 
partment. This latest and final installment renews the sense of loss 
which the death of Professor Ten Brink brought home to all lovers of 
literary scholarship. This second part was in his hands awaiting his 
final touches when he died, five years ago. It has been thoroughly 
revised by Dr. Brandl, and is now in complete form. It is a coincl- 
dence that Professor Ten Brink’s last words in this volume relating to 
the death of Surrey were: “ Great things he might still have accom- 
plished, but what he did accomplish has not been lost to posterity.” 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

A little volume called Zhe Mastery of Books, by Mr. H. L. Koop- 
man, the Librarian of Brown University, contains a great deal of 
information in convenient form and within moderate compass. The 
author calls it in his sub-title “Hints in Reading and the Use of 
Libraries.” It is really a useful and intelligent guide to young read- 
ers. That it does not try to be exhaustive is a great merit. The 
short classified lists of books are excellent. (The American Book 


Company, New York.) 


ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published a fifth edition of Anson 
Phelps Stokes’s Joint-Metallism. A summary of the free-coinage debate 
at the Social Science Convention at Saratoga last year, and several 
letters to newspapers during the campaign just ended, are added to the 
material in the fourth edition. Like most bimetallists, Mr. Stokes 
seems to become more and more warmly in favor of the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. He does not favor independent free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, but he believes that this Nation should strike an inde- 
pendent first blow against the oppression of debtors. 

The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, by Professor 
Lindley Miller Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr, isa scholarly history of isthmus 
travel and of the political relations of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the past and present plans for joining the two oceans. 
The standpoint of the author is that of an enthusiastic belief in an 
aggressive development of the Monroe doctrine. From the author’s 
political views we cordially dissent, but his faithful and elaborate 
work we cordially welcome. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Municipal Reform in the United States, by Thomas C. Devlin, is a 
series of thoughtful essays on the present situation. The author’s 
strenuous insistence upon the necessity of reform has not led him to 
ignore the points in which our municipal governments are superior to 
those of Europe, and, above all, has not led him to any loss of faith 
in democracy. Our worst failures he attributes to the lack of homo- 
geneity in our citizenship. At the same time he brings out sharply 
the points in which we should learn from abroad—laying especial 
stress upon the municipal control of public franchises. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Duty of the United States to American Citizens in Turkey, by 
Everett P. Wheeler (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), is the 
address deliveged by Mr. Wheeler before the American Board, and 
establishes, from the lawyer’s point of view, and by conclusive quota- 
tions, the editorial position which The Outlook has taken upon this 
subject. 

NEW EDITIONS 


Daudet’s Jack, which the Macmillan Company issues in two vol- 
umes in their new edition, is a story which has called forth warm com- 
mendation and sharp criticism. When it appeared, the critics declared 
that it showed distinctly the signs of the influence of Dickens. It 
has a great deal of vivacity and movement, and there are certain 
touches of Dickens in it, but it is also very characteristic of M. Dau- 
det. Irving’s A/hamoéra \ends itself as completely to illustration, 
probably, as does any American work, and the new edition which has 
just been published by the Macmillan Company contains a wealth of 
illustration by Joseph Pennell, with an introduction by Mrs. Pennell. 
Mr.Pennell has not failed to appreciate and to transcribe the charm 
of the beautiful Moorish architecture and the beautiful Spanish 
country which fvrnish a background for the Alhambra. His work 
has refinement, delicacy, and imagination. It gives us the atmosphere 
as well as the outline. No book of this season is more attractive 
than this American classic in a new form. 

The Temple Shakespeare is not only to be followed by the Temple 
Dramatists, but also by the Temple Classics, a series in which, in the 
daintiest and most convenient form, is to be reprinted a large group 
of the best and most characteristic works in English prose and verse. 
The initial volumes contain Wordsworth’s Prelude and Southey’s Life 
Of Lord Nelson. Each volume presents as a frontispiece a portrait of 
the author whose work is reprinted. The books are so small that 
they could be slipped into a pocket, but they are printed from clear 
type of good size, and they are convenient both for the eye and the 
hand. This series will deserve, doubtless, as wide a success as that 
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won by the ony Shakespeare, and for the same reason—that it pre- 
sents the best literature in the neatest and most convenient form. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The American Annual of Photography and Photographic Times 
Almanac has been issued in attractive form by the Scovill & Adams 
Company, New York. The volume is edited by Mr. Walter E. 
Woodbury, the editor of the “ Photographic Times.” There is much 
interesting text in this volume, and many well-taken and well-finished 
pictures. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway is the title of a beautifully pub- 
lished volume by Anna S. P. Duryea. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) The illustrations and borders are by Mabel Wilder Baldwin. 
The book is full of quietude and gentleness and courtesy. It is 
appropriate for twilight-hour reading—a time when one loves to be 
just a little out of the world while still in it. The author’s style is so 
pleasantly easy and the matter of the text so simple that the book 
might be read to a child with the certainty that a child’s simplicity 
would appreciate it. 

Summer camps for boys are an American institution. In Van at 


Chicopee Camp the author, Myra Sawyer Hamlin (Roberts Brothers, 


Boston), describes in a healthy, rollicking Story the delights and 
advantages of camp life under right conditions. The story is founded 
on fact—is, in fact, a history of a camp summer. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


The list of the Longmans’ Classic Series has been lengthened by 
The Princess, edited, with notes and an admirable introduction, by Pro- 
fessor George Edward Woodberry, of Columbia College ; and J/a-éeth, 
edited, with notes and introduction, by Professor John Matthews 
Manly, of Brown University. The general editor of the series is Pro- 
fessor George Rice Carpenter, of Columbia College. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

Two admirable Latin text-books have been sent to us from Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. The first is an edition of 
Livy, comprising Books I., XXI., and XXII., edited by Dr. John K. 
Lord, of Dartmouth. The second is a much smaller volume, and 
comprises selections from Lhomond’s Uréis Rome Viri /nlustres, 
edited by Mr. George Meason Whicher, of Packer Institute. The 
selections in the latter volume make up the equivalent of a book 
of Czesar’s Gallic War. 

Professor Bliss Perry’s Selections from Edmund Burke is a worthy 
successor to Mr. L. E. Gates’s “ Prose Selections from Newman,” in 
Henry Holt & Co.’s Series of English Readings for Students. The 
selections are so arranged as to give an autobiographical interest. 
They present Burke’s life as well as his literary power. Five of the 
selections relate to the struggle with America, and here the editor has 
reprinted Burke’s speeches and letters in their entirety. We trust 
that the book will reach a wide circle of teachers as well as students. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A cook-book bearing the title of Ze Boston Cooking-School Cook- 
Book, by the principal of the school, Fannie Merritt Farmer (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston), needs no comment to invite public confidence in 
it. The method of the school is in line with the latest progress in the 
science of foods. The recipes are compounded with a knowledge of 
the science of cooking, and with due regard to the conservative pub- 
lic which must be wooed into a knowledge and appreciation of foods, 
not merely as palate-ticklers, but as the builders and sustainers of the 
human body. 

A charming Calendrier for 1897, compiled by Mr. C. A. Pettibone 
from the good sayings—in the original—of eminent French men and 
women, has been well issued from the Haber Printing House, Fond- 
du-Lac, Wisconsin. To one who understands French, no calendar 
which has recently appeared is more practical or free from excres- 
cences.——-Another new calendar in admirably simple form@is that 
published by Mr. George H. Ellis, of Boston. It is entitled Strength, 
Sweetness, Light. 

Mr. W. Furneaux, the author of “The Outdoor World ” and other 
books, has now published through Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, Life in Ponds and Streams—a volume which has the 
excellences and defects of its predecessor. One feels that this 
writer on natural history is an exact observer, but there are too many 
and too minute definitions and descriptions. The volume would 
make an admirable boys’ book if some of the minutig were removed. 
As it is, however, “ Life in Ponds and Streams ” is one full of instruc- 
tion to a naturalist, young or old. 


® 


William Henry Seward,by Thornton Kirkland Lothrop (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Beston), is the last volume in the admirable series of 
American Statesmen. The life of Mr. Seward is the history of the 
rise and development of that anti-slavery campaign which ended in 
the war for secession and in the emancipation of the slave. In this 
campaign Mr. Seward was a wise, sagacious leader. His political 
wisdom was so great that in popular estimation it has somewhat over- 
shadowed his uncombative courage. But not even Lincoln himself 
showed greater courage than did William H. Seward in the earlier 
stages of the controversy. Indeed, if we may trust Mr. Lothrop, who 
is possibly a somewhat over-enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Lincoln owed in no inconsiderable measure his first impulse toward 
the anti-slavery movement to Mr. Seward. In 1848, “in Boston, he 
and Abraham Lincoln were heard together, and at the close of the 
evening Lincoln said to him: ‘I have been thinking about what Ss 
said in your speech, and reckon you are right; we have got to deal 
with this slave question, and have got to give much more attention 
to it hereafter tnan we have been doing.’” It was before Lincoln 
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had made his memorable declaration that the country could not 
remain half slave and half free, that Seward characterized the impend- 
ing controversy which was to rend both the great parties, and event- 
ually to threaten the very Union itself, by the ever-memorable phrase 
“irrepressible conflict.” It was long before Lincoln had invoked the 
blessing of Almighty God and the considerate judgment of mankind 
on emancipation that Seward aroused the wrath of the slave power, 
but no less aroused the conscience of the North, by his appeal to a 
higher law than that of the Constitution. His apparent throwing 
away of all chance for political preferment or even professional honors 
by his defense of the demented negro Freeman, a defense which the 

ublic passion to which court and jury were alike subjected rendered 
sends of success from the very beginning, was as brave an act of 
self-abnegation as is to be found recorded in the history of either the 
English or the American Bar. Most Amencan readers, and, most of 
all, those who lived in New York State and were personally familiar 
with New York politicians, will smile incredulously at the statement 
of Mr. Lothrop that Lincoln “was personally 2 much more adroit 
politician than Seward.” It adds, indeed, very much to the glory of 
Seward’s character that his adroitness never led him to deny or stifle 
his conscience. He was probably the most adroit politician of his 
time, but not even “honest old Abe” was more unflinchingly and 
undeviatingly loyal to righteousness and liberty. 


A text-book of the History of Architecture, by Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin, of Columbia U niversity (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), 
is a capital book on a department of art which should be more thor- 
oughly understood by laymen than at present. Professor Hamlin 
well fulfills his aim of sketching the various periods and styles of 
architecture with the broad strokes necessary to condense the leading 
facts of architectural history into the compass of an ordinarily sized 
book. The technical terms used are explained so clearly that no 
reader need be debarred from the enjoyment of the subject ; and thus, 
while the book will meet the requirements of the university student, 
those of the general reader will also be satisfied—especially since the 
illustrations are so many and so new. Some of them are from origi- 
nal drawings made by Professor Hamlin, or under his direction. Wé 
proceed from primitive and prehistoric architecture to the considera- 
tion of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Early 
Christian, Byzantine, and Mohammedan architecture. Early medizval 
architecture occupies two chapters, Gothic four, and Renaissance five. 
Then comes a description of the classic revivals of Europe and of 
recent architecture in Europe and in the United States. The last 
chapter describes. architecture in India, China, and Japan, and the 
chapter somehow seems misplaced. Of course such a book has an 
ample glossary and index. The volume forms part of. the “ College 
Histories of Art,” edited by Professor Van Dyke, of Rutgers College— 
a Capital series, satisfying the student, the specialist, and the ordinary 
reader. 


The Social Law of Service, by R. T. Ely, LL.D. (Eaton & Mains, 
New York), might fairly be characterized as a work on Christian 
sociology for the lay reader. We regard Professor Ely as a pioneer 
in this department. His work, like that of all pioneers, is partial and 
fragmentary. But we know of no man who has made as careful and 
painstaking a study of the social phenomena of American life; nor 
any man who has made a more systematic endeavor to apply ina 
scientific spirit the precepts and principles of Jesus Christ to the 
problems of modern social life. It is this which has subjected him to 
severe criticism, especially from the men who think that science must 
necessarily be heartless. For ourselves, we believe that the funda- 
mental law of social life, not imposed on it from without, but the nec- 
essary law of its permanent existence,is, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself; that no sociology is scientific which is not based upon 
benevolence ; and in this respect and to this extent at least such phil- 
osophical teachers as Dr. —— and such religious teachers as Dr. 
Gladden are most scientific. In no one of Professor Ely’s books has 
this intermingling, as it would ordinarily be called, of philosophy and 
religion, this imbuing of scientific statement with spiritual apprecia- 
tion, this recognition of love as the scientific basis of lite, been more 
apparent than it is in this volume, and it is this — which gives to 
“The Social Law of Service” its special value; which makes it at 
once a scientific exposition of sociological principles and a practical 
application of religious truth. 


From Jerusalem to Nicaea: The Church in the First Three Centuries. 
By Philip Stafford Moxom. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) This volume, 
comprising the Lowell Lectures given by Dr. Moxom in 1895, brings 
to the reader in compact form a useful sketch of une of the most 
important periods of Church history. It is well adapted fora class- 
book, and the general reader will find that it strikes the desirable line 
between meager outline and voluminous detail. Biographical notices 
of the chief teachers of the Church, with extracts from their works, 
together with accounts of the various heretical parties and leaders, 
leave nothing to be desired for symmetrical treatment. Dr. Moxom’s 
conception of the Church is broad and inclusive, with room for all 
varieties of form and order that may spring from the one divine life. 
Though in these lectures he may have contributed nothing new to 
knowledge, he has done a service in presenting afresh the oft-told but 
always interesting and instructive story of the early days of Christian- 
ity, in a work which carries evidence of careful research and elabora- 
tion. We have noticed only one or two errors, and those of slight 
account. 


New World Pilgrims at Old World Shrines is the title of a superb! 

rinted volume which chronicles the pilgrimage of Gaumnlionel. 
ists last summer to England and Holland. The volume is published 
at the office of “ The Congregationalist,” Boston, and in both text and 
,llustration leaves nothing to be desired. The descriptions of the 
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voyage, of the countries and cities visited, of the eminent men and 
women seen, of the meetings held, and of all that went to make this. 
pilgrimage a unique experience, are given to us in such attractive 
manner that we feel as though we too had been making the pilgrimage. 
More than the value of most illustrations to books, the pictures in 
this volume add interest. They are almost entirely unhackneyed, and 
give to us the grateful sight of many men and scenes which have not 
heretofore found presentation. Such a charming souvenir is likely to. 
stimulate others to take a like pilgrimage. 


Literary Notes 


—Part II. of that admirable publication, “ Bibliographica,” has now 
appeared (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), and, like the others, 
has a number of articles which will immediately attract the attention 
of the bibliophile. 


—M. Paul Sabatier has just published in pamphlet form a new and 
interesting chapter of his “ Vie de S. Francois d’Assise.” The subject 
is Pope Honorus III. We hope that the pamphlet will be translated 
and published in this country. 


—Of Mr. Henry James the “ Saturday Review” well says: “The 
cultivated indirection of his style, so charming when it has a subject 
to match, gets in his way when it is merely a question of supplying 
the physical links in a chain of earnest and momentous dramatic 
dialogue.” 


—Last week the Rev. Dr. John Watson and Mrs. Watson sailed 
for Liverpool on the White Star steamer Majestic. Many friends. 
went to the steamer to bid good-by to the two travelers. Dr. Watson 
cherishes the hope that he may return at some time to America to 
lecture and read frum works as yet unwritten. 


—The ’98 “ Columbian ” is the last published from the Forty-ninth 
Street buildings of Columbia University, and on this occasion has 
been made especially attractive. It has fifty-two line drawings con- 
tributed by students in the Architectural School, making as fine a 
collection of pen-and-ink sketches as have ever been published in any 
college annual. The book is a memorial of the site from which forty 
classes have been graduated. 


—The very interesting announcement is made that Miss Susan Blow, 
the eminent kindergartner and the author of some of the most inter- 
esting of recent educational books, is to give a course of five lectures 
at Assembly Hall, Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, on the afternoons of January 12, 15, 19, 22, and 26, at 
three o’clock. These lectures are to be given under the auspices of 
the New York Free Kindergarten Association and of the New York 
and Vicinity Kindergarten Union. Tickets for the course are sold at 
the nominal rate of $1.50, while kindergartners receive them at the 
still more nominal rate of $1. These lectures ought to have very 
large attendance. 


—On Wednesday of last week it was announced in Baltimore that 
Judge Morris had signed a decree restraining the Wharton & Barron 
Publishing Company, of that city, from selling certain editions of 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” the popular book of “ Ian Maclaren,” 
the Scotch clergyman and author. The decree indirectly sustained 
the international copyright law. The suit was brought by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., of New York, and by the author. The bill alleges that 
the book was written and copyrighted under the international copy- 
right law by the Rev. Dr. John Watson, and that to Dodd, Mead & 
Co. had been granted the exclusive privilege of selling it in America. 
The decree established the rights of Dodd, Mead & Co. under the 
copyright and trade mark and prohibited the further sale of other 
issues of the book. Damages and an accounting asked for in the 
petition were waived, as the author and publisher merely wished to 
establish their rights to the exclusive publication. Other suits are 
pending throughout the country. 


—In the December “ Cosmopolis ” Professor Max Miiller thus de- 
scribes a visit of his father and mother to Goethe: 


When my father, with my mother, went to Weimar to pay their respects to 
Goethe, his Excellency was somewhat stiff and cold. My mother, also, had 
evidently not been sufficiently careful and respectful. She was the granddaugh- 
ter of the famous pedagogue Basedow, the reformer of national education in 
Germany, who had been a friend of Goethe in his youth. Goethe speaks of him 
in his poem, “ Prophete rechts (Basedow), Prophete links (Lavater), das Welt- 
kind (Goethe) in der Mitten.” And he also complains bitterly of Basedow in 
his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” as being never without a pipe in his mouth, and 
as lighting his pipe with most offensive tinder—Stintschwamm, as Goethe calls 
it. My mother, when asked by Goethe “ Was fiir eine geborene?” she was 
(What had been her maiden name ?) , could not resist the temptation, and replied, 
laughing, “ Your Excellency ought to scent it; I am the granddaughter of 
Basedow.” Happily, my mother was very beautiful, and was pardoned the 
liberty she had taken. 


Regarding Heine, Professor Miiller relates that 


One afternoon as I and my friend were sitting on the Boulevard, near the Rue 
Richelieu, sipping a cup of coffee, “ Look there,” he said, “ there comes Heine !"* 
I jumped up to see ; my friend stopped him, and told him who I was. It was a 
sad sight. He was bent down,and dragged himself slowly along; his spare 
grayish hair was hanging round his emaciated face; there was no light in his 
eyes. He lifted one of his paralyzed eyelids with his hand and looked at me. 
For atime, like the blue sky breaking from behind gray October clouds, there 
passed a friendly expression across his face, as if he thought of days long gone 
by. Then he moved on, mumbling a line from Goethe, in a deep, broken, an 
yet intelligible voice, as if appealing for sympathy : 

Das Maulthier sucht diistern seinen Weg. 
[For list of Books Received see page 1200] 
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Some Fashionable Shops 


There are certain evils connected with civic 
life that we associate with certain sections 
of the city and with certain classes of the 
community. It is always a revelation when 
it is discovered that evils that owe their 
existence to greed, ignorance, and indiffer- 
ence are common to all parts of a city 
and to all classes. When we think of over- 
crowding, it is associated with the tenement- 
house regions; when workshops and not 
homes are associated with this evil, it is the 
sweat-shop that is suggested to the mind. 
New York State Factory Inspector O’Leary 
ays that the workrooms of fashionable dress- 
makers in the fashionable end of New York 
City are often overcrowded. Nor are dress- 
makers alone violators of the law. Milliners 
also offend. The deputies have found twenty- 
seven girls working in rooms that gave air- 
space for only thirteen; twenty-five in a room 


which gave airspace for only nine; young. 


children were found working until ten o’clock 
at night. The factory inspectors’ department 
deputies are doing their best to correct these 
abuses. The difficulty for these employers is 
that the overcrowding is due to sudden de- 
mand on the working capacity of their shops, 
when extra help must be employed. Rents 
are so high that workrooms to meet the 
necessity of the maximum: volume of business 
would seriously affect their working capital ; 
the credit account which fashionable dress- 
makers and milliners are compelled to carry 
accounts for many of the economies in rent and 
wages they are forced to exercise. It is a pity 
that the workrooms could not be locatedin the 
suburbs within easy train and telephone ser- 
vice. The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany may solve a part of this problem by 
locating a number of wage-earning families at 
ene place. Todoso might induce certain kinds 
of trades employing skilled women workers to 
locate within walking distance of these settle- 
ments. This is possible, but hardly probable. 
The immediate necessity is the prompt pay- 
ment of dressmakers and milliners by cus- 
tomers; that would enable employers to deal 
fairly in wages and generously as to the 
housing question with the women and girls 
employed. At least the wealthy customer 
should see to it that her tardiness is not made 
the excuse for injustice to the people who 
work for those she employs. Perhaps the 
labels of the Consumers’ Union Label League 
will form a part of the fashionable dress- 
maker’s outfit when her customers have 
learned their relation to the working class for 
whom they have expressed sympathy; still, 
wages and healthful homes and shops are the 
surest ways to benefit the worker. 


The Sewing-Schools 

The New York Association of Working- 
Girls’ Schools will give an exhibition in March 
of 1897. This will be more than a local 
exhibit. Thirty large institutions and State 
schools in the country not connected with 
the Association will send exhibits, and several 
foreign exhibits will be made, these coming 
through the Department of State at Wash- 
ington. Any school wishing to send exhibits 
of its work to this exhibition of sewing will 
please correspond with the Secretary, Miss 
Dean, 109 East Eighteenth Street, New York 
City, before January 1. Correspondence does 
not mean a pledge to send an exhibit. The final 
arrangements cannot be completed until after 
January 1, when all schools in correspondence 
with the Secretary will be notified as to date, 
place, etc., of exhibition. The New York 
Association has arranged for a teachers’ class 
to begin January 5, to be held five consecutive 
Tuesday mornings in the chapel of the First 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street. 
The price for the course of five lessons is 
$1.50, including materials. For ladies who 
desire to take this course not connected with 
any school belonging to the Association the 
price would be $2. Full information can be 
obtained in regard to the classes by addressing 
Miss McCreedy, 138 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City, not later than December 15. 
The Outlook gives this space in announcing 


these classes because it has been discovered 
that many of the ladies and young girls who 
volunteer to teach sewing in the sewing-schools 
know nothing about sewing. The spirit is 
willing but the intelligence is weak, for cer- 
tainly no woman will claim that she is cultured 
or has lived up to the full measure of her 
opportunity who has not learned to sew; not 
necessarily to become an expert, but certainly 
to have enough knowledge to meet emergen- 
cies. It isa pity that the moral value of man- 
ual training is not more fully understood. If 
once this could be understood there would be 
no child in this country found over fifteen 
years of age who could not use his hands. 
Work done with the hands expresses the 
intelligence of the worker. The tongue can 
conceal ignorance; the hands never. The 
homes of the poor to-day suffer far more 
because of the lack of intelligence of the 
housewives than from actual lack of money. 
Every woman working among the poor knows 
this. She knows that when she meets a 
mother who knows how to keep house, who 
knows how to spend money wisely, who 
knows how to make the garments used in her 
family, she has met the mother who can 
respond most quickly to any effort made 
toward broadening her interest, increasing her 
intelligence, and widening her sphere of influ- 
ence as a mother—as a householder. The 
sewing-schools are not perfect; nothing is; 
but great advances have been made. They 
are not now schools for educating to pauper- 
ism by giving garments as a bribe to the chil- 
dren, by passing as good work that which 
cannot be good, or bidding for large numbers 
of children in order to have a roll of names 
larger than that of their neighbors. Children are 
taught to sew, in all the schools managed with 
intelligence, by a graded system based on psy- 
chological knowledge and a theory that is the 
outgrowth of many experiments. It is the 
necessity of having the teachers taught that 
has formed the sewing-classes under the New 
York Association. It is said that the animal’s 
scale of development depends on his cor- 
respondences to his environment. Man’s 
correspondences are many; his connections 
too few. As his correspondences make con- 
nection with his environment—that is, equal 
the full measure of the opportunity for cul- 
ture offered to him, the full measure of oppor- 
tunity to share his culture with others—is he 
approaching the perfection that belongs to him 
who is created in the likeness of God the 
Father. Surely one is far trom the full meas- 
ure of reaching the correspondences of his 
environment who cannot use his hands with 
measurable intelligence. 


Sanitary Science 


The value of sanitary science to the wealth 
and health of a community is constantly proven 
by the reports from the health departments of 
all our large cities. A recent report from 
Buffalo refers to the frequent outbreaks of 
typhoid fever in that city. A bacteriological 
examination of the water revealed contamina- 
tion. The examination led tothe shutting off 
of one source of the water-supply, and the 
result is that since 1893 no outbreaks of 
typhoid have occurred in Buffalo. In Con- 
necticut the courts have restrained certain 
cities from polluting the waters of the rivers 
supplying towns on its banks with water. The 
interference of the courts was instigated by the 
State Board of Health. Paterson, N. J., had 
155 cases of typhoid between September | and 
December 8, as against 57 in the same months 
of the preceding year. The Board of Health 
trace this last outbreak to the discharge of the 
sewage from one house on the Passaic River, 
where there was a case of typhoid fever. The 
city of Paterson is supplied with water from 
the Passaic River. The New Jersey State San- 
itary Association has been in session re- 
cently at Lakewood. The head of the State 
River Commission, Dr. E. J. Marsh, read a 
paper on River Pollution. He said the fall 


of the Passaic River is only seven feet in 
twenty-one miles; the current is so sluggish 
that it cannot carry off the sewage emptied 
into the river. The whole river is polluted, 
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and threatens the health of every community 
that uses the water of the river for household 


purposes. 
A Problem in Psychology 


One of the amusing things in life is the con- 
stant recurring of an old story in a new dress, 
and to the student of psychology this becomes 
particularly interesting, because so often the 
incident is told as a personal experience, and 
still more frequently as that of the experience of 
the narrator’s friend. Recently the papers 
have been telling a story of Dr. Diller, a 
former rector in St. Luke’s Church in Brook- 
by and a man beloved by the whole city. 

he story is told of him in this way: He was 
called to visit a family that was said to be in 
great distress. The head of the family was 
dead, and his widow and children were left 
destitute. Dr. Diller saw the body of the hus- 
band in one of the rooms when he called. He 
expressed his sympathy in all possible ways, 
not the least of which was that of giving finan- 
cial aid. When he left, he forgot his umbrella. 
Now this umbrella is the pivot of the story, 
always. He returned for his umbrella, to find 
the dead man sitting up counting the money 
he had given to the widow. A year ago last 
winter that story was told of a narrator’s friend 
this way: Two young girls, school-teachers, 
who rarely had enough money to pay for tickets 
for the opera, were going one Saturday noon 
through one of the side streets near a thor- 
oughfare, where they discovered a small child 
sitting on a stoop, crying very bitterly. They 
stopped, and the child told them a pitiful tale. 
Her father had just died, the family were just 
going to be evicted, her mother wasn’t well, 
and none of the children was old enough to 
work. Altogether it was a most touching tale 
of woe. The two school-teachers looked at 
each other, and without words each made the 
other understand how wicked it was to spend 
money for the opera when there was such 
awful suffering in the world. They followed 
the little girl home. She ran up the dark 
stairs in the tenement ahead of them, as she 
explained it, to open the door so they could 
see. When the two young schoolteachers 
reached the tenement, they saw stretched on 
a bed, in a dark bedroom, a figure covered 
with a sheet. The widow was the picture of 
hopeless woe. The room was clean, but oh! so 
poorly furnished. There was the usual little 
baby in her arms, and the usual little baby 
crawling around on the floor. Of course the 
matinée money was given to the widow, and, 
with tears in their eyes, the two school- 
teachers hurried down stairs. The umbrella 
of one was forgotten; she ran back for it, 
knocking and opening the door, not waiting 
for an answer, to see the dead man sitting up 
in bed counting the money. Four years 
this a with the umbrella still as the pivot, 
was told, only it was the money for a new 
evening bonnet, the purchaser having been 
without such a bonnet for a number of years, 
but this time she followed a little boy home. 
There was the same dead man, the same pic- 
ture of distress, the umbrella forgotten, the 
sudden return, the discovery of the dead man 
counting the money—all of which really be- 
comes very interesting as you watch this story. 
Will somebody explain the mystery, for these 
are always told as a personal experience of 
reputable people or of their friends ? 


Educational Organizations 


The League for Political Education of New 
York City is accomplishing what it was organ- 
ized to accomplish, the education of its mem- 
bers in the problems of municipal, State, and 
National government. Classes are held for 
the study of current events under one of the 
ablest teachers in the city. Lectures are given 
on Saturday mornings, open to the public, on 
political and social topics affecting the city and 
State. Classes in parliamentary law are held 
twice each week, and also classes in political 
science. In connection with the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Civil Service Reform a series of 
lectures have been held. The last of these 
lectures, by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, will be 
given December 30, “ The Conclusion of the 
Whole Matter.” These lectures are given at 
23 West Forty-fourth Street, the home of the 
League for Political Education. : 
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For the Little People 


Putting the World to Bed 
By Esther W. Buxton 


‘The little Snow-people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Ev’ry tree in a soft fleecy nightgown they 
clothe, 
Each post has its nightcap of white, 
And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they 
spread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down 

‘ With a swift and silent tread, 

Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Georgiana’s New Year's 
By Mary Allaire 


Lilla was very happy after Georgiana came 
home. She had always felt anxious and un- 
happy when she wakened in the night and 
thought of Georgiana in the little wooden hut 
out on the drying-shed—especially when it 
rained, or the wind blew hard. Of course she 
always remembered to cover Georgiana up 
carefully at night, and to let down the heavy 
curtain in front of her dear hut. Lilla knew, 
too, that Uncle John, the night-watchman, 
had*to pass over the drying-platform every 
hour; but in spite of all this the little mother 
of Georgiana was unhappy when she wakened 
in the night and thought of the darkness and 
loneliness of her darling child. It was this 
that made Lilla so happy when she saw 
Georgiana on the couch in the light of the 
open grate fire in her room. 

It was Christmas night, you remember, when 
Georgiana came home. There was no school 
that week, so Lilla could give Georgiana all 
hertime. Her papa looked very solemn when 
Lilla said, the i after Christmas, that she 
was going to stay home with Georgiana. 
“ Have I a rival?” he asked. Lilla threw her 
arms around his neck and said, “ Papa, how 
foolish!” She covered his face with kisses, 
and buried herhead in his neck. “ Papa, you 
know I love you better than anybody in the 
world, but Georgiana will be lonely this first 
= and I think she needs me.” 

e held Lilla a minute close to his heart, 
in a way that made her the happiest child in 
the world, and said, * Of course she does. You 
are right. Stay with her to-day.” He kissed 
Lilla, walked over to the couch and shook 
hands gravely with Georgiana, and hoped she 
would learn to like hernew home. Lilla was 
in the big boarding-house alone. 

In spite of Georgiana, Lilla had a wild 
desire to run after her father. She went with 
him always to his office, and from there to 
school with big Fisher as attendant, and 
under Fisher’s escort she went back to the 
office from school. To be away from her 
father was a very rare experience, and, even in 
her own room, it meant an attack of home- 
sickness. The first difficulty that Lilla met 
was a lack of furniture adapted to Georgiana. 
Lilla loved comfortable chairs. She disliked 
sitting on chairs that were too high, or at 
tables that were too high. She found that 
Georgiana must sit on the couch; there was 
no other way to make her comfortable. The 
day was a plessant one. She made her pre- 
cious child a new dress and hood out of mate- 
rial paid for out of her own money. 

“ The only thing that troubles me, Georgiana, 
about you is that I shall have to leave you at 
home so often, all alone. There is school, 
and I must stay with papa. You will have to 
learn to live alone, Georgiana.” Georgiana 
looked quite satisfied. 

“You know, dear, I would take you with 
me always if I could. You would not be at all 
like Mary’s little lamb. You would be very 
quiet. But I think you might not be good for 


the other girls in the class. They are not 
used to you,dear,as Iam. You know at first 
I could not study—I kept looking at you all 
the time. It was not your fault, dear-heart. 
It was just ugly me. I loved you so,” Lilla 
whispered softly, “that I wanted to look at 
you all the time.” Lilla felt quite sure that 
Georgiana understood her. 
The days flew very fast that week. Liilla’s 
apa pretended that he was greatly neglected 
his daughter and his granddaughter. When 
bedtime came, he would take one on each knee, 
and the history of the days was told. 

“ Lilla, to-morrow is the first day of the year. 
Do you wish that it was like Christmas ?” 

“ What do you mean, papa ?” 

“Do you wish that there were presents and 
New Year’s trees and all the things that go to 
make Christmas such a gay time, such a 
happy day ?” 

“No day could be just like Christmas. 
It’s a day just by itself, papa.” 

“T’ve thinking about Georgiana, Lilla. 
I think she was left out of our Christmas, and 
perhaps we might make New’s Year’s Day 
her day.” 

Lilla’s eyes sorrowful. 

“ Papa, do you think she felt it? Did she 
feel left out ?” 

And Lilla took Georgiana’s hand, and 
pressed her head close to her father so that he 
would not see the tears in her eyes. 

“Ob, no! I donot think she felt left out at 
all. She came home, and that must have 
been a good Christmas gift. It must have 
been pretty lonely for her at night.” Lilla 
kissed him gratefully. He had felt just as 
she did about Georgiana. 

“ Papa, is it too late for me to go out and buy” 
—Lilla stopped quickly, and looked at Georgi- 
ana dpprehensively— “Some figs,” added her 
father, with the suggestion of a wink at Lilla, 
as if to say, “ We understand each other.” 
“ No, it is not too late—Georgiana will not ob- 
ject to being left alone here. It is far more 
comfortable than the play-house.” 

“ T’ll put her to bed,” said Lilla. She has 
not taken a nap to-day.” 

“Very like her mother,” commented the 
papa, which caused Lilla to blush. Lilla 
hated “naps,” and the suggestion always 
meant a very unpleasant state of feeling when 
Lilla had a nurse. She remembered it now; 
so did her papa. Georgiana was undressed 
and put to bed on the couch. 

When she was covered up, Lilla told her: 
“T am going to buy some figs, Georgiana. 
We will leave the gas burning low, dearest.” 

When Lilla came home, she put the box of 
figs on the table, and stole quietly to bed. 
In the morning she got up before it was light, 
and dragged blankets over to the couch and 
went to bed with Georgiana. She slept there 
until the room was flooded with sunshine. 

How she hurried and dressed! How care- 
fully she dressed Georgiana, her face radiant 
with the consciousness of a happy secret ! 

She knocked on her father’s door, and the 
held a whispered conference. The end of it 
was that Georgiana was carried into her 
grandfather’s room while Lilla and her papa 
went to breakfast. Lilla was asked to stay in 
the parlor after breakfast, while her papa 
went upstairs. When she was called and 
went to her own room, she stood in amaze- 
ment at the door. Georgiana sat in a chair of 
mahogany, put together with brass-headed 
nails. In the middle of the room was a four- 
post bedstead beautifully carved, and made 
up with sheets, blankets, and pillow-cases; on 
it was a card, “ From Jack and Bill and their 
Mother.” The chair had a card on which was 
written, “ From Fisher, with much love.” 

A table just the right height for Georgiana 
had a card on top, “ From Uncle John, made 
in the night-time.” Brown had made a rock- 
ing-chair for Lilla. “All babies like to be 
rocked. Brown rocked her mother to sleep 
many times.” Lilla’s own present was on 
Georgiana’s head—a warm hood. In the 
corner stood a doll’s carriage with a card, 


“ To my grandchild, for the happiness she has 
given my child.” 

Lilla knelt beside Georgiana and whispered 
softly, “ We thank everybody, but most of all 
dear papa.” And that was Georgiana’s New 
Year’s, and I think you will agree with me 
that it might be called Lilla’s. ceettiaell 


A Dog-Motor 


Out in California there isa dog named Gyp, 
and I am quite sure you will agree with me 
that Gyp earns his living. His owner built a 
dog-motor—that is, a machine for pumping 
water for the cattle. When Gyp was put to 
work in this dog-motor at first she did not 
know what to do. She ran so fast that she 
became exhausted and had to be lifted out. 
The next time she did a little better. After a 
time she would slip into the motor and start 
to work of her own accord. At first she 
would pump the water until it ran over and 
out of the pipes, but she does not do that 
now. She watches the tank, and when it is 
full she stops. Now when she goes to the 
motor she looks in the trough to see how 
much must be pumped, and goes to work 
As soon as the water has reached the right 
level she stops. When Gyp sees the cattle 
coming, she immediately goes to the drinking- 
trough, and if it is not filled up she starts to 
work; and the remarkable thing is that she 
stays in the trough to be ready to prevent 
the trough’s being dry. You can imagine how 
hard Gyp has to work. Each stroke of the 
pump puts about one quart of water in the 
trough. Sometimes Gyp pumps over two 
hundred gallons of water without stopping her 
work. 


Which ? 


Under the pear-tree a little girl swings ; 
Up in the branches a little bird sings. 


Which is the sweeter? You know very well 
That is the matter quite hard to tell. 


Mother calls, “Marjorie, come take little 


brother.” 
To the nest, “Peep, peep,” calls the little 
bird-mother. 
es a chirp!” answers birdie, all in a flutter. 
“QO, dear! I don’t want him!” the red lips 
mutter. 
Who could have thought it! Ah, well! ah 
well! 
Now which is the sweeter, ’tis easy to tell. 
—Pansy 


Large Puddings 


Christmas is a time of joy and feasting. 
For weeks mothers are busy preparing good 
things for the Christmas dinner. Years ago 
greater preparations were made. There is 
recorded a Christmas pudding, made many 
years ago, that measured five feet across, and 
required twenty-five pounds of flour, and fruit 
and other things in proportion, to make it. 
There is record of a plum pudding that was 
drawn through the streets of London a great 
many years ago that contained four hundred 
pounds of flour, one hundred and forty pounds 
of raisins and currants, and two hundred eggs. 
A pie was once sent to London, from a gentle- 
man’s country house, that was twelve feet 
across and weighed one hundred and fifty 
pounds. It was a meat pie of game. 


Strength 


Who says, “ I will,” to what is right, 
“I won’t,” to what is wrong, 
Although a tender little child, 
Is truly great and strong. 
— Youth's Companion 
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Correspondence 
Christianity and Socialism * 
the Edttors of The Outlook: 
"oad Lecky in his “* Democracy and Liberty” calls 
attention to certain phases of the Socialistic thought 
of our time, to which perhaps many of us clergymen 
who have taken more or less interest in Socialism 
have been indifferent. We have supposed that the 
Continental Socialism, which has enrolled hundreds 
of -thousands of voters, and which has formally 


- adopted as its programme the confiscation of prop- 


erty, the extirpation of religion, and the abolishing of 
marriage, is something entirely different from Eng- 
lish and American Socialism. There is in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind a reluctance to strict logic. an eclecticism, 
and a spirit of compromise, upon which we have re- 
lied to seize the good that there may bein Socialistic 
ideas and to reject the evil. But it is doubtfulif this 
optimism is any longer wise. It was not a F rench- 
man or a German who invented the phrase “ trinity 
of evil” to describe religion, private property, and 
marriage, but an Englishman, Robert Owen. God- 
win in 1793 announced that “the institution of mar- 
riage is a system of fraud.” “So long as I seek to 
engross one woman to myself I am guilty of the most 
odious of monopolies.” The late Mr. William 
Morris, the gentle poet-artist, contends. with Mr. Bax, 
in a joint work on Socialism, that. marriage should 
cease to be a permanent and binding contract, and 
should be a mere voluntary association, dissoluble 
by either party at pleasure. Mr. Bax describes So- 
cialism as an “ atheistic humanism,” which “ utterly 
despises the other world with all its stage proper- 
ties,” by which he means the present objects of Te- 
ligion, and he tells us that the existing theology “is 
so closely entwined with the current mode of produc- 
tion that the two things must stand or fall together.” 
How does this differ from Bebel’s announcement? 
“ We aim,” he says, “ in the domain of what is to-day 
called religion, at atheism.” 

Recent developments in our own country show a 
trend in the same direction. 

The “Sozial Democrat” declares that “ Chris- 
tianity is the greatest enemy of Socialism.” If this 
is true, then it is also probably true that Socialism 
is a bitter foe of Christianity ; and how, then, can 
Christian clergymen be expected to give it aid and 
countenance? Yet we have formed “ Christian Social 
Unions,” and some of us have called ourselves Social- 
ists, and have preached Socialism from our pulpits. 

It is not quite easy to see the connection between 
Socialistic ideas concerning the functions of the State 
and the atheism on which the Continental thinkers 
insist so strenuously, but it may lie in the fact that 
the Christian view of society is that 1t is an evolution 
which mankind has arrived at through centuries of 
effort, under the guidance of the Divine Mind—it is 
the shadow cast by the thought of God on human 
affairs. It is therefore, in the Christian estimate, a 
good thing, worthy of admiration and profound 
respect. But the Socialist starts with the assump- 
tion that society, as it now exists,is utterly bad, 
because it is a scheme by which the few oppress, or 
“exploit,” as they say, the many. Only the devil 
could have been in control during the making of 
such a condition ; and to the mind ready to accept 
such a conclusion, the passage to atheism in the 
realm of theology can scarcely be a broad leap. 

It begins to look as if the term Christian Socialism 
involved a contradiction, and that in adopting it we 
are trying to bring together two hostile forces. It 
is doubtful if there is room for both in the same tent. 

R. KIDNER. 

St. Andrew’s Rectory, Boston. 


Quakers and Mobbing 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have read in your issue of November 21 an article 
entitied “ The School Teaching of History,” and 
while I am in sympathy with much that is said by 
“A Teacher,” I am anxious to know the founda- 
tions on which his assertion is based: * When even 
Quakers defend mobbing, what can we expect of 
those whose fundamental belief is not peace and 
good will?” I ama Friend or “ Quaker,” and should 
be grieved to know of any action on the part of our 
Society which violates the principles we have always 
professed—* Love to God and Man.” iw 


In Reply 

To the Editors of The Outlook: | 

l am sorry to have any one imagine for one mo- 
ment that I intended to imply that the Society of 
Friends countenanced “ mobbing” or any other vio- 
lence. My words were, “ When even Quakers,” etc., 
not, when even ¢Ae Quakers; meaning, of course, 
some Quakers. The fact that the Society of Friends 
has always been committed to non-resistance, and 
has so nobly suffered for that principle, was the 
reason for my using as an illustration of the deplor- 


1 See editorial on this subject. 


able and far-reaching consequences of our vicious 
methods of teaching history, the fact that I had 
repeatedly heard members of that Society justifying 
the “ mobbing and stoning of,” etc. It is true that I 
heard other Friends condemning such lawless con- 
duct, but these were generally talked down by their 
louder interlocutors. When venturing, in some of 
these arguments, to say that “in a country where 
the people made their own jaws it was especially 
obligatory on its citizens to obey those laws,”’ my 
sentiment was pooh-poohed, not as a truism, but as 
nonsensical. When urging that such sentiments 
would lead to a French Revolution instead of to 
the constitutional revolution worked out in Great 
Britain without bloodshed or any violent overturn- 
ing of the existing state of things, I was appalled by 
the response, “ That’s all right. The French Revo- 
lution was a good thing. I hope we sha// have one.” 
After several years of careful, thoughtful listening 
to many conversations on public questions among 
these friends who were Friends, | came to the con- 
clusion that here again was the harvest of the seed 
sown by the history teacher. That harvest has 
gone on multiplying year after year, till the tares 
seem to have completely choked out the wheat, till 
brotherly love, either between nation and nation or 
between fellow-citizens, seems in danger of annihila- 
tion. It needs all our faith in God and his presence 
in human hearts to keep us from feeling that we are 
on the verge of some awful cataclysm that will 
sweep true democracy from the land. 

The teacher of history has sown the “ grain of 
mustard-seed ” and “ it has grown to be a great tree, 
and the fowls of the air ’—the raven and the vulture— 
“ have lodged therein.” A TEACHER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Dead-Line of Fifty 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A regular church-goer for forty or fifty years can- 
not have failed to observe how few men ordained to 
the ministry maintain their full power beyond the 
dead-line of fifty, though some instances may be 
remembered where their powers and influence have 
increased up to and after that age. Some have been 
retained through personal regard by their parishes 
long after their waning activity and usefulness was 
apparent; but multitudes have succumbed to an 
enemy which approached so slowly and insidiously 
that they have not been aware of the period of fatal 
attack. Between the ages of forty and fifty in most 
men there is a tendency to moderate activity, to slow 
down as to speed, physically if not mentally. A 
previous study of the dignified style in carriage and 
demeanor, and adoption of the same in greater or less 
degree, as becoming the station, may have had some- 
thing to do with the personality of the man as he 
appears at this stage. It is most likely both acquired 
and natural. The result, as it appears to his congre- 
gation, is a loss of speed, life, activity, and anima- 
tion, qualities that play an important part in control- 
ling the interest of his hearers. And this vanishing 
virility may be still further emphasized by his adop- 
tion of or adhesion to obsolete styles and methods, 
and by not keeping in touch with the world’s prog- 
ress ; and the worst of it allis that the suvject does 
not seem to be aware of all these signs of decadence. 
In most cases there is no good reason for this falling 
off in vigor and animation. A word, a hint from 
some real, kind friend would often be sufficient ; but 
it is such a delicate matter that few ever find such a 
friend. 

My object, then, is to put clergymen who approach 
the age of fifty, or thereabouts, upon their guard 
against the insidious approach of an enemy com- 
mon to ali mankind. Let them set a watch upon 
their physical selves ; let them study the mechanism 
of the human clock; let them give a few turns with 
the key which they may possess, and thus keep up 
the speed and maintain their power for a longer 
period. 

There are too many prematurely old-mannered 
men both in and out of the pulpit. Too many 
accept what appears to them the inevitable, and so 
we have a slow, dull, liteless conduct of church ser- 
vice where might be brightness, life. activity, and 
youthful vigor. 

We havetoo many old-young men; we should have 
more young-old clergymen ; and the foregoing is 
intended as a hint to the semi-centenarians. 

G. W.B. 


Having a copy of “ The Bishop of Oxford’s Puz- 
zle,” | take pleasure in sending it, through you. to 
f. p. H, 


A PUZZLE BY THE “BISHOP OF OXFORD ”’— 
“THE WONDERFUL TRUNK” 


I have a trunk containing: |. Two established 
measurements. 2. Two feet. 3. Two lids. 4. Two 
musical instruments. 5. A number of instruments 
indispensable to carpenters. 6. I have always with 
me a couple of fish and numerous shell-fish. 7. Two 
lofty trees. 8. A species of gay garden flowers. 9. A 

at many wild animals. | eapons of warfare. 

1. A number of whips without handles. 12. Many 
weathercocks. 13. A fine stag. 14. The steps of an 
hotel. 15. Two imposing buildings. 16. A number 


- 


**A Merry-Thought ”’ 
Try a chicken potpie made with 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


of Spanish grandees. 17. Twostudents. 18. A large 
wooden box. 19. Production of a camphor-tree. 
20. A piece of English money. 21. An article used 
by artists. 22. Something used in crossing the sea. 

A pair of blades, minus handles. 24. A single let- 
ter finished off with bows. 25. A small craft, impelled 
with one oar. 26. A House of Commons on eve of 
division. 27. Part of a carriage. 28. A secure fasten- 
ing for the whole 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t 1s seldom possi- 
ble toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its 
receift. Those who find expected answers late in 
coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments 
arising from the constant pressure of many subjects 
upon our limited space. 


I want the best books I can get on the following 
subjects. Will you tell me what they are, where | can 
get them, and probable price: 1. Book on Embryol- 
ogy. 2. Evolution from the life or soul side in con- 
trast to the body or material side like Spencer’s. 3. 
History ot Israel from earliest times down to the 
present. How is Ewald’s? Is there any better? 4. 
Life ot Christ, first and second choices. 5. Bible 
Encyclopedia or Dictionary. 6. Best helps for the 
International Sunday-school lessons. the 
Atonement. F. B. 

l. A. C. Hadden’s “ Introduction to the Study of 
Embryology,” published in London, 1887. C. S. 
Minot’s “ Human Embryology,” New York, 1892. 
2. It is the evolution of life that Mr. Spencer treats 
of. What you want is an account of the evolution 
of moral life. Mr. Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics” 
gives a partial account of this. For a complement 
to it see Dr. G. Harris’s “ Moral Evolution.” 3. 
Dr. H. Graetz’s “ History of the Jews” is the best, 
in their view, but is expensive. E. H. Palmer’s 
“ History of the Jewish Nation ” and “ The Story of 


Food 


Must be well digested and properly assimilated 
in order to nourish the body. Indigestion and 
dyspepsia cause terrible suffering. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures these difficulties by toning 
the stomach and digestive organs and purify- 
ing the blood. It also creates a good appetite 
and builds up the health and strength wonder- 
fully. Thousands say they have been cured by 


Sarsaparilla 
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the Jews,” in Putnams’ series, are compact and inex- 
pensive. 4. Keim’s “ Jesus of Nazareth.” Andrews’s 
** Lifeof Our Lord,” revisededition. 5. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, Hackett’s revision, is the best, but not upto 
date. We understand that a new edition is in prep- 
aration. The abridged edition of it is fairly good. 
6. Peloubet’s is as good as any. 7. “The Divine 
Satisfaction,” a tract by Dr. Whiton, published by 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York, who 
can also give you the price of any of the above, and 
procure them for you. Any leading bookseller can 
do the same. 


Kindly suggest to me the most helpful commen- 
taries on the several books of the New Testament. 
I have the “ Expositor’s Bible.” I do not careabout 
all being of a series. I want the best and most sug- 
gestive commentary on each book — - 


Premising that this is for a pastor, instead of a 
commentary on the Gospels we should take Keim’s 
“* Jesus of Nazareth,” together with Wendt’s “Teach- 
ing of Jesus.” For the Acts, Hackett’s Commen- 
tary, balanced by Weizicker’s “ Apostolic Age.” 
For the remainder, we reprint the answer given May 
2, 1896: Sanday on Romans (in the International 
Critical Commentary), Stanley on Corinthians, 
Lightfoot on Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 
and Philemon, Macpherson on Ephesians, Ellicott 
-on Thessalonians, Lange’s Commentary for the 
Pastorals (by various editors), Vaughn on Hebrews, 
Mayer on James, Westcott on John, Johnstone on 
1 Peter. Add to this F. D. Maurice’s expository 
lectures on the Revelation of John. 


I send you herewith a question which I have asked 
-several times but have never got any attention 
paidto me. Twice I have asked it of the “ Sunday- 
School Times,” and they took no notice of it. What 
is the meaning of the term “eternal life” or “ ever- 
lasting life,” as used in the New Testament? 
it always mean the same thing? Does it ever mean 
existence without end, and nothing more 


Where “everlasting” occurs in the A. V. as a 
translation of the Greek word aidnios, the R. V. sub- 
stitutes “eternal” as the proper rendering. It 
means characteristic of or belonging to eternity, not 
lasting through eternity, just as a winter dress means a 
dress belonging to but not necessarily lasting through 
the winter. Sometimes it is applied figuratively, as 
to “the eternal hills;” but the idea of duration 
attaching to it is derived from the thing to which it is 
applied. In speaking of “the eternal God,” the idea 
ot endless existence lies in the substantive, not in 
the adjective. It never by itself means existence 
without end. The Greek has other words for that, 
one of which is used in Hebrews vii., 16. 


Please translate (fora poor young Latin scholar) 
the heading of a few lines of postry by Arthur C. 
Benson which are to be found in November 14 num- 
our paper, as follows: “ Ocius Admotis Ire 
otis.” Are these words a quotation, or are 
they explained by the poetry? What do “ /re” and 
“ Redire” dependon? Are “ Admotis” and “ Votis” 
a noun and a participle in apposition ? | ee 
The meaning is, “ To go and return more quickly 
by the aid of vows.” It is probably a quotation, we 
know not from what. /re and Redire depend on 
the omitted part of thesentence. Admotis and Votis 
are in the ablative absolute. It 1s what is known in 
prosody as a “ leonine” verse, in which the word at 
the end rhymes with the word before the pause in 
the middle. 


l. Please name and give prices of a few, not too 
elaborate, books that will be helpful in studying the 


e have missed them very much the 
year or more. oy 

l. Dr. Matheson’s “ Spiritual Development of St. 
Paul,” Vance’s “ College of Apostles” (popular and 
practical) , Professor Ramsay’s “ St. Paulas Traveler 
and Roman Citizen.” 2. Wedo not know. 3. No 
regular publication is contemplated. More than that 
we cannot at present say. 

Are these passages to be taken literally? Kindl 
tell what is the true them : 
42; Luke vi., 30, and 4, 35? S. M. 

Inasmuch as these are specifications of the duty of 
love, it is implied that only such giving and lending 
are enjoined as will be helpful, not harmful. Fhe 
direction to submit to spoliation is part of the gen- 
eral rule of non-resistance, enjoined upon a church 
that was to suffer persecution, by adhering to which 
rule the church finally overcame her persecutors. In 
Luke vi., 35, see the R. V. for an important cor- 
rection of the A. V. Disinterested and unwearied 
benevolence is the lesson here. 


Who was the author of the pamphlet written some 
forty years ago (I have an indistinct impression that 
it was by Dr. Bellows) entitled, substantially, “ Emi- 
gration Tending to Barbarism”? It — we a 


sensation at the time among thinkers. 


About that time Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, 
preached his sermon entitled “ Barbarism our First 
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Danger,” which gave a powerful stimulus to home 
missions. Perhaps this is what you refer to. 


ive name and address of Congregational 
paper in Australia. If there is no such paper, give 
he name and address of any Congregational Mis- 
sionary Society in Australia. J. F. A. 

A serviceable address, as we think, and the only 
one at hand, is Thomas Pratt, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Auxiliary of the London Missionary Society, 18 
Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


From what book can I obtain the best uistory of 
still life, flower, and fruit in English and A can 
art (painting) from 1800 to the present time? ° 

North (Marianne), “ Recollections of a Happy 
Life ;’ Champlin and Perkins, “ Cyclopedia of Paint- 
ers and Paintings.” 


Please give the best books containing the argu 
ments in favor of the Protestants as against t 
Roman Catholics on the sonewine. subjects: Ll. In- 
fallibility of the Pope. 2. The Church. 3. The 
Confessional. 4. Transubstantiation, 5. ory. 
6. Prayer to Saints. L. C. K. 

Littledale’s “ Plain Reasons Against Joining the 
Church of Rome,” and Stearns’s “Faith of our Fore- 
fathers” (Thomas Whittaker, New York). 


ago. weeks your pa 


Some eight or more con- 
tained an inguiry in the “ Correspondence Column” 
for information as to where “ Key ” to picture called 
“The First Prayerin Congress ” could be obtained. 
Inclosed please find rough tracing of “Key” to 
above-named picture, which kindly forward to part 
desiring it, provided he has not ay, received it 
from some other source. A. P. N. 


If the original inquirer will send address, we shall 
be pleased to forward the “ Key.” 


Where can I obtain the history of sculpture in the 
United States during the last half-century? I have 
“ Poole’s Index,” but it furnishes little information 
upon this subject. Ww. 

Marquand & Frothingham, “ A History of Sculp- 
ture” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York). 


Can you refer me to an ning: Sa will give mea 
description in detail of t fo mines lately dis- 
covered in Africa? I should likea aa with 
maps, if such are to be had. . A. R. 

The best descriptions have appeared in the col- 
umns of the London “ Statist.” 


Could you inform me through your paper (I) 
whether it is possible to secure a Ph.D. in Germany 
within one year? (2) Can one get a degree of that 
kind tor work in theology ? W.E.S. 


l. Hardly. 2. Yes. 


In response to our request to be informed of the 
best book on the views of the Society of Friends 


concerning the Lord’s Supper, “C. R.” names a 
booklet by Joseph Phipps, “ True Christian Baptism 
and Communion.” “ A. H. V.” says: “ Our acknow!l- 
edged classic is Barclay’s “ Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity.” “C. E. H.” refers to Caroline 
Stephens’s “ Quaker Strongholds.” We thank these 
and others. (Friends’ Book-Store, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia.) 


In answer to query by “ W. P. W.,” you s as 
if a metaphysical conception of God precluded any 
adequate notion of Him as a living and active per- 
sonality. Many will beg to dissent from such an 
opinion. By omniscience, metaphysicians mean 
that the one spirit is an ideal unity. God may not 
“ hope” in our human sense. But that spirit which 
is absoluteiy transparent to itself is a still worthier 
object of seliglous devotion. By omnipotence meta- 
physicians mean that the one mE is a dynamic 
unity. God may not have the “ skill” which implies 
effort or imperfection. He has the higher power of 
a perfect self-manifestation. A true metaphysi 
notion of God, while not precluding the poetical and 
literary conception, offers to the religious conscious- 
ness a no less real and an infinitely more profound 
object of devotion and worship. RC 


W. R. A.—If my memory serves me, the line 
“In the name of the Prophet Figs” 
occurs in a play called the “ Veteran,” written by 
Lester Wallack, and the line named is in the 
taken by the late John Brougham, a shipwrec 
Irish sailor, who became Grand Vizier or some other 
high official among the Algerines. ©O.L.¢ 


1. Can any of the readers of The Outlook tell me 
where to find an old poem beginning: 
“ When the hollov’ drums have beat to bed, 
When the little piper droops his head, 
Then will we, from prison free, 
In the moonlight march forth cheerily.” 


2. Does any one know where one could find a copy 
Peter Parley's Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ” tor 
1843! 


If “ Di t Reader” will send his address to 
J. H. B., 435 Grant Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., a 
copy of “ Phipps on Baptism and the Communion,” 

Barclay’s propositions on these subjects, will be 
mailed to him, free of charge. J. H. B. 


The poem “ John o’ the Smithy,” concerni 
which ings is made, was written by George W. 
Sears (1821-1 


, whose poems were published by 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, in 
1887, with the title “ Forest Runes.” volume 


contained an autobiographical sketch by 6 a 


Can you tell me where I can purchase a book, 
“ Rosa of Linden Castle”? It is an old book treat- 
ing on the old German castle life, which makes it 
in ing and instructive for boys 
. P. McM. 


> 
| 
nternational Sunday-school lessons for the first 
half of 1897. 2. Has not Dr. C. Geikie published a 
book the past yous that covers this ground? If so, 
where can it obtained? 3. Does The Outlook 
intend to | notes on these lessons the | ee 
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Fhe’S pectator 


“ The Latin noun in this case, gentlemen, 
is, as you see (you may leave the room, 
Mr. ) governed by the verb, and there- 
fore—” Here is a that has 
stuck like a burr in the Spectator’s mind all 
these years since his boyhood. He never 
knew how it ended, for the class-room door 
closed on the rest. By which it may be right- 
fully inferred that the hiatus in the middle 
should be filled with the Spectator’s name. 


That little sentence marked a curious revo-. 


lution in the class-room where it was spoken 
by a new teacher to an old class. On it, as on 
a pivot, that whole group of boys, unruly as 
so many young Bedouins of the desert, were 
turned straight about and sharply set in the 
direction of law and order. The old teacher 
whom this quoted new one had supplanted 
had been (the Spectator remembers the poor 
fellow well) very gentlemanly and most schol- 
arly, but high-tempered and tensely strung. 
He had been, also, over young’ to hold the 
post he did—in fact, not very much older than 
the eldest of us, and we had seen, with boys’ 
intuition, that we should haye no difficulty in 
rendering his life a torture to him, which, with 
boys’ brutality, we promptly proceeded to do. If 
the too busy principal of our school had known 
all we had made that unfortunate ‘subordinate 
undergo, he might have,acted differently ; and 
yet perhaps he knew best. A round and, to 
do him justice, a most polished peg was in a 
square hole. A rude jerk may have been the 
kindest way to get him out. 


One never-to-be-forgotten morning our prin- 
cipal had opened the class-room door sud- 
denly on a scene that turned him to stone on 
the threshold. His Latin master, purple with 
rage, was chasing two small boys—one of them 
was the Spectator—about the room at the end 
of a brandishing rule. “Sir!” thundered the 
voice of the principal, “ use your authority, not 
your legs!” Alas, poor man! he had none to 
use. We never saw our young Latin master 
after that morning, and to this day the Specta- 
tor has some prickings of conscience on his 
account. He was followed by the Spectator’s 
conqueror, a short, heavy-set man, who, as it 
proved, had no temper and no nerves at all. 
At first we thought he had no authority either, 
so small was he, and so kind-looking behind 
his twinkling eye-glasses. In the first few 
days was discovered our mistake. The dis- 
covery dated from the Spectator’s enforced 
exit It was the extreme essence of humilia- 
tion to the Spectator, as he well remembers, 
to be sent from the class-room “between 
words,” as the boys called it. As discipline 
a thing of no importance whatever! Every 
boy in that room felt the disgrace. You could 
have heard a pin drop as the Spectator wended 
his mortified way to the door. Long after, 
when that same young Latin master and the 
Spectator had become one age, as men do 
after twenty-odd years, the master confessed 
that his hands were trembling under his desk 
when he gave the seemingly careless order. 
“My whole future as a teacher hung on the 
way I made you leave that room,” he said. 
“I was always very grateful to you. You 
might have been sulky, or, indeed, suppose 
you had defied me!” “Defied you!” said 
the Spectator; “don’t you suppose I would 
if I had dared? You had nothing to be 
grateful to me for, I promise you!” 


And just there lay the secret of the man’s 
power. We were mortally afraid of him, good 
and kind as he was. Yet he never did any- 
thing to assert his power, at least not in the 
early years of his successful course with us. 
Before we all parted the Spectator did have 
the pleasure of seeing him order a big football 
fellow to sit down in a chair so that he might 
shake him, as he richly deserved. The boy’s 
teeth rattled in his head. The young master 
could not have reached the lad’s shoulders 
standing. How we did admire that one touch 
of fine temper! But he did not need to do 
this to prove to us that hecould. We believed 


‘without proof. The Spectator has never since 


seen quite so developed a talent for controlling 
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boys as had this man. His class-room was 
like those we find in colleges, not like a pre- 
paratory school. For one thing, he never 
spoke a boy’s name except in praise or blame. 
To him we were as a solid class, unless one of 
us separated himself from the body by a dis- 
tinguishing piece of scholarship or distinguish- 
ing piece of folly. Such a sense of solidarity 
was thus engendered that we sat in breathless 
waiting when a classmate’s name broke the 
air, all feeling the disgrace if he were repri- 
manded, all honored if he gained approval. 
The Spectator owes much to many in one 
and the other direction, but his first real 
knowledge of true discipline he owes directly 
to that little master whose peculiar genius 
sent him smarting from the class-room “ be- 
tween words.” 


The Spectator lately found a young friend 
of his acquaintance arranging a bent pin, with 
horrid ingenuity, for the chair of one of his 
masters, whom he frankly named. “ Why 
do you boys always try to torment Mr. B.?” 
asked the Spectator; “I never see you mak- 
ing bent pins for Mr. C. or Mr. E.” The an- 
swer was unhesitating: “ We’re afraid of Mr. 
C., and Mr. E. always wipes a seat he sits on, 
or he kind of slides on it sideways. He’s no 
fool. Play a trick on him, and he makes a 
fool of you. Mr. B., he always sits right 
down. He’s sat on papers of bent pins, and 
he keeps on sitting. He ought to be stuck, to 
teach him better.” Now, the Spectator knew 
Mr. B., and knew that he was far from being a 
fool. He was, in fact, a ripe scholar, and a 
much kinder and finer soul than either Mr. C. 
or Mr. E.; but he could neither dominate his 
boys nor outwit them, and he would go on 
believing in their natural goodness. There- 
fore as a boys’ teacher he was not a success. 


It chanced that the Spectator was in a 
lonely region of country for a short time, 2-1 
while there made friends with the teacher of 
the local school. One morning the teacher 
was ill, and, thoughtlessly, tie Spectator 
offered to take his place at the school. Now, 
the Spectator—he must confess it—has not an 
awe-inspiring personality ; therefore on sight of 
‘him the school_made up its mind to take a 


holiday, with the Spectator as amusement: 
For a time it looked as if they were to suc- 
ceed. The Spectator set his teeth and made 
up his mind to go through with it, but he had 
no sort of grip on the school, and he felt 
exactly as a fisherman must feel when his 
haul of fish begins to break out from a weak- 
meshed net. It was a curious sensation, and 
the Spectator is glad that he has felt it—for 
once. It nerved him to effort and sharpened 
his wits. He was walking up and down the 
aisles, mechanically giving out arithmetic 
examples, and thinking he might have igno- 
miniously to dismiss the school if he could not 
soon control it, when from under the book he 
was reading he suddenly saw a great clod- 
hopper shoe thrust out, evidently intending to 
‘trip him. By good luck alone he avoided the 
trap, and walked on to find a little further 
another sneaking boot across the aisle. B 

this time the Spectator’s blood was up, an 

with what he always considers a flash of 
genius, he stopped only to exclaim, “ What’s 
this thing doing here?” Then, catching up 
the boot, foot and all, he tucked it under his 
arm and walked on rapidly, still giving out 
examples. Like a great lamed bird, his arms 
waving wildly, the astonished owner of the 
foot hopped along behind the Spectator, keep- 
ing up with great difficulty, and deeply 
abashed by the roars of derisive laughter on 
all sides, music to the Spectator’s ears. It 
was a glorious victory. The laugh was with 
the Spectator, and the rest of the day was 


his. 


Teachers can be born and teachers can be 
made. Nc*a'l, alas! like his little master—of 
whom the ‘'pectator loves to write—are 
teachers by both birth and education. Perhaps 
he was rot so wonderful as the Spectator 
believes, for all men do love to prate of those 
who taught them, and of those methods by 
which their eternal egos were formed. Some- 
how the precepts that helped to form us are 
never so forcible when we repeat them as when 
we heard them first. The reason may be that it 
is not so much what a teacher says as what he 
is; and (let no pedagogue think otherwise) 
none so soon know what a man is as his 
scholars, particularly when he most wishes 
them to believe him what he is not. 
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Bits of Fun 


Crimsonbeak—There’s a man who was con- 
gratulated by his employer for being short in 
his accounts. Yeast—That’s curious! “ Not 
at all; he’s a newspaper writer.”— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

An astute little boy was asked the other 
day what was meant by “sins of omission,” 
and he responded, without any pause or hesi- 
tation, “The sins we have forgotten to com- 
mit.”—Mew York Commercial Advertiser. 


Aunt Dorothy had just finished her prepara- 
tions for a bicycle ride, and appea at the 
door arrayed in bloomers. “Oh, auntie!” ex- 
claimed Jerry, who was playing in the garden, 
‘“‘are you going to be my uncle ?”—/Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“Why do they say ‘as smart as a steel 
trap’?” asked the talkative boarder. “I 
never could see anything particularly intellect- 
ual about a steel trap.” “A steel trap is 
called smart,” explained Mr. Asbury Peppers, 
in his sweetest voice, “because it knows ex- 
actly the right time to shut up.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A New Hampshire man, who was spending 
the day with some city relatives at a large 
“show” estate in the suburbs of Boston, 
looked with strong disapproval at the weather- 
proof plaster statues which were to be seen 
at various points on the beautifully kept 
grounds. “Five scarecrows!” he ejaculated, 
scomfully. “Five scarecrows on about two 
acres 0’ pasture land! One’s a plenty!” —Zx- 
change. 

Unwnitten History.—It was beginning to 
look like rain. “ Noah,” called out the usurer 
who had accommodated the ark-builder with a 
small loan, “when are you going to settle 
that littleaccount?” “I think,” replied Noah, 
putting his. head out of a window in the side 
of the vessel and scanning the heavens, “I 
shall be able to liquidate fully in about forty 
days.” And he _ his head in again.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A year or two ago it was my fortune to 
listen to an oration on “ Anzsthetics” by 
the valedictorian of the graduating class in 
Meharry Medical College. The oration itself 
was sensible and interesting, but the valedic- 
tions were amusing enough to make a cynic 
smile. The sentences flew east and west. 
One of them ran so: “ Nashville, my friends, 
is the brightest chandelier in the vestibule of 
Ethiopian grandeur.”— Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


The city of Ripon, England, has been hold- 
ing a festival week in honor of the commence- 
ment of Queen Victoria’s sixtieth year of rule. 
The chief feature was a daily historical 
pageant, illustrative of all the periods of Eng- 
lish annals. A good story is told of a little 
bedecked boy who was found one morning 
wandering on the outskirts of the pageant, and 
sobbing aloud: “I’ve lost my Epoch! I’ve 
lost my Epoch!” A good many of our me- 
dizval-minded ritualistic clergy might very 
truthfully utter the same lament !—Christian 
World. 


The other day, writes a correspondent, I 
was told a story about the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury which I have not yet seen in print. 
As my informant was a clergyman, it must, 
of course, be true. A certain youthful curate 
was taken to task by his Lordship for reading 
the lessons or the service in an inaudible tone. 
Whereupon the young man replied: “lam 
surprised that you should find fault with my 
reading, as a friend of mine in the congrega- 
tion told me that I was beautifully heard.” 
“ Did she ?” snapped the Bishop, and the fair 
young curate collapsed. His Lordship had 
once been a young clergyman himself, and 
knew a thing or two about the “ friend.”—.S¢. 
James's Gazette. 


At the beginning of the Civil War a great 
many people were quite ignorant of the pomp 
and splendor of military rank and the impor- 
tance of military titles. Their ignorance led 


to many amusing incidents, one of which is ], 


told in connection with General Hardee. It 
was at the time that Albert Sidney Johnston 
was in command at Bowling Green, Ky., and 
General Hardee was ordered with his com- 


mand to that place from Columbus, Ky. At 
that time the bridge over the Tennessee River 
at Danville, Tenn., had not been completed, 
and the General and his command had to be 
ferried over the river to cars on the opposite 
side. When General Hardee had crossed the 
river—supposing, of course, that a special car 
had been provided for himself and his military 
staff—he accosted a brakeman belonging to 
the train with the question, “ Where shall I 
and my staff go?” The brakeman having no 
idea who the General was, or of what his staff 
consisted, after surveying him and his sword 
and somewhat contemptuously, 
replied, “ You can go into that car there, and 
you can stick your old staff out of the win- 
dow !”— Exchange. 


A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a ¢100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 
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= CE year, 52 weeks, from the time subscription is received. Address, > 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


40 cents! This special offer is the most liberal ever made. 
the 40 cents; etherwine the price will be 60 cents. 


| Kae is a paper that should be in the hands 

of every young person in the land. No 
home circle can be complete without it. 
Youth must have the best. Every effort 
possible is put forth to make this not only 
the most attractive paper for young people, 
but also the most helpful. 

No other publishers of similar papers 
command the modern mechanical appli- 
ances, the large corps of paid contributors, 
tne special artists, that are necessary to place 
@ paper in the front ranks. It is the best 
young people's paper in the world. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING Co.,* CHICAGO. 
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Books Received 


For Week ending Decemtber 11 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
as we Harry L. The Mastery of Books. 90 cts. 
DWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Brooke, E. F. Lifethe Accuser. $1.50. 


BREWSTER & PACKARD TROY 
Sawin, he Transfiguring of 
the Cross. 1.50. 


ELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Gold Stories a 49. Bya Californian. $l. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Calendar for 1897. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YOR 
Burke, +) memes Selections. Edited by B Bliss Perry. 


Ten | Brink, Bernhard. History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. Translated 
by Dora Schmitz. Vol. IL—Part II. $2. 


HN LANE, NEW YO 
Le Gallienne, Richard. The Ramey ‘at the Golden 


Girl 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. A Mountain Town in 


France. Illustrated by the Author. . 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YOR 
ae ye The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited 
1 


4 
Dryden, John. Palamon and Arcite. Edited by 
De Quincey: Thomas, of the Tartars. Edited 


Carlyle. Thomas. Essay on Raper Burns. Edited 
Livy” Book and Books and X 
i an and XXII. Edited 
-K. Lord. $1.20. 
lections from Lhomond’s Urbis Romz Viri 
a -—, Edited by G. M. Whicher. 50 cts. 
Robbins, Arthur G. An Elementary Treatise on 
Surveying and Navigation. 50 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Farmer The Boston Cooking-School 


Cook Boo 
alieeea GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
ohn. Life and Letters. Edited 
by his Wife. 


urneaux, W. Life in Ponds and Streams. $3.50. 
Mason, Arthur J.,D.D. The Conditions of Our 
ve Lord’s Life on Earth. $1.50. 
Bell, ale Plays and How to 


we Macbeth. Edited by John 
‘Tennyson Alfred. The P 

rincess. Edited by G. E. 
THE, MACMILLAN co. NEW xO Yo 

ineau, James the i f 

Self-Surrender the Fulfillment of Beginning of 


Life. 50 cts. 
En mI Prose. Selected and Edited by Henry Craik. 


Daudet, Al non ack. 2 Vols. Translated by 
Laura Ensor. 

irvine, Washington. The Alhambra. Illustrated 
Joseph Pennell. $2. 

Dodd, Anna B. Onthe Broads. $3. 

Poulton, Edward B. Charles Darwin and the 
Theory of Natural Selection. $1.25, 

Wordsworth, William. lane Prelude; or, Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind. 50 cts 

nes. Robert. The Life of Horatio Lord Nelson. 


CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Lord, William ¥ Blue and Gold. $l. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Balfour, M.C. White Sand. 
Dumas, Alexandre. bg? Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
Translated by J. M. Howell. 
Baxter, Katharine S. In Bamboo Lands. 
Kinross, Albert. A Game of Consequences. 
CORDELIA C. NEVERS, WELLESLEY 
Wellesley Lyrics. Poems Written by Students. 
THE PETER PAUL BOOK CO., BUPFALO 
B. Kallirrhoe. $1.25. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ketber. “Lindley M. The Nicaragua Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine. $3.50. 
Rogers, Robert C. Old Dorset. $1.25 
Devlin, Thomas C. Municipal Reform in the 
United States. fl. 
Frye, Prosser H. The Substance of His House. $1. 
tokes, Anson Joint-Metallism. $1. 
Barnes, james Princetonian. $1.25. 
Bourinot, J. G. Te Story of Canada. $1.50. 
Moulton, Charles W. In M Lady’s Name: Poems 
Hodge, Love Beatty. Hod 
austina war A Memoir. 


n n Eclipse Party in Africa. 
Chandler, Horace Parker. The Lovers’ Year-Book 
Poetry. 2 Vols. $2.50. 
Balzac. wre de. The Deputy of Arcis. Trans- 
lated by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1. 
Hamlin, MyraS. Nan at Camp Chicopee. $1.25. 
Shiel, l, M. Pp Shapes in the Fire. $1. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., NEW YORK 
‘The ng Annual of Photogra aphy and Photo- 


CHARLES mir S SONS, NEW YORK 


accaci, August F. On the Trail of Don Quixote.|. 


Ihustrated Daniel Vierge. 


TH CO., NEW Y 
M. ‘Ni inety-nine Sketches from “ Truth.” 


For Dyspepsia 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


R. Scuwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., says: “I have 
used in. dyspepsia, with charming effect, ond am 


— 


A Magazine for C ultivated Readers 


The Publishers take pleasure in acknowledging a 
marked increase in sales and subscriptions of 


The Atlantic Monthly 


and in announcing that features of great value and attract- 
iveness are assured for the coming year. It is the aim of 
its conductors to make it an indispensable magazine for 
all who love the best literature and for those who rightly 
appreciate the importance of sound thought on pressing 
social and governmental problems. As indicating the 
variety and quality of the volume now beginning, attention 
is invited to the contents. of the 


JANUARY ATLANTIC 


The Story of an Un- 
told Love. I.-VII 


The opening chapters of a charming 
love story of unusual dramatic interest. 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD, author 
of “ The Honorable Peter Sterling.” 


A Century of Social 
Betterment 


A brilliant, comprehensive survey of 
the improved condition of the mass of 
people since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. JOHN B. MCMASTER. 


Emerson Sixty Years 
After. I. 


A discriminating view of Emerson from 
the standpoint of the present genera- 
tion of readers. JOHN JAY CHAP- 
MAN. 


Dominant Forces in 
Southern Life 


The new South of to-day; what it 
stands for in the sum total of the 
nation’s culture. W. P. TRENT. 


The Convent Man- 
Servant 


A Sketch of travel in Joan of Arc’s 
country. MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD. 


aap Now is the Time to Subscribe 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 


Graduation from Cambridge in 1841 ; 
early associations with Lowell and 
Motley. Emerson’s Lectures at Brook 
Farm. THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. 


Memorials of Ameri- 
can Authors 


America’s neglect of her famous liter- 
arymen. JOSEPH EDGAR CHAM- 
BERLIN. 


The Poetry of Rud- 
yard Kipling 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


The Juggler. IV. | 


Further installment of this powerful 
story of the Tennessee mountains. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Park-Making as a 
National Art 


MARY CAROLINE ROBBINS. 


James Lane Allen 


An appreciation of his books. EDITH 
B. BROWN 


Men and Letters; The 
Contributors’ Club 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


INSTANTANEOUS 
= CHOCOLATE. 


Taste, flavor and qual-% 
the best. Put up} 
and half-¢ 


Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can 
enjoy dry steam, vapor oxygen 
ae and perfumed baths by seine the 
Improved Turko- Russians 

Folding Bath Cabinet. 
A perfect speedy cure for 
etc. Helpful ia 
every way. Send for circular free. 


my Lane & Co., 132 White St., New York. 
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Christmas Appeal of the 
Children’s Aid Society 


Christmas is the season which should espe- 
cially be made happy for children, and, above 
all, for the children of the poor. In New York 
hundreds of homeless boys and girls, but for 
the lodging-houses of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, would be sleeping in alleys and cellars, 
or herding in the resorts of thieves and vaga- 
bonds. Hundreds of others, but for our 
Industrial Schools, would be roving the streets 
half-clad and hungry, and growing up to be 
ignorant, vagrant, and criminal. 

We desire at this season to make one happy 
day for these little victims of poverty and mis- 
fortune, with presents, clothing, dinners, 
shoes, and the like gifts. We need mney 
and voluntary help to support these lodging- 
houses and schools. Above all, we wish ‘o 
present a home to the homeless. 

Twenty dollars will place a homeless chil 
in a comfortable home in the country, thus 
rescuing it from a hopeless future and giving 
it the same opportunities that more fortunate 
children have. We appeal to the public for 
money to carry on this most successful depart- 
ment of our work. 

Forty dollars will enable us to send a home- 
less street-boy to our Farm School, there to 
be trained for home life in the country. Think 
what this means to the community in saving 
it the cost of vagrants, and to the boys them- 
selves who by this means are led to honest 
livelihood. 

One hundred dollars will provide nourishing 
hot dinners at cne of our Industrial Schools 
for one month, and such other assistance in 
the way of shoes and underclothing as is 
absolutely necessary to these half-starved 
children. 

Three hundred dollars will support a much- 
needed kindergarten for a year. 

Five hundred dollars will help us establish 
a night school and industrial classes for older 
children, who would otherwise be without 
training of any kind. 

During the past year the needs of the r 
have been very great, while the funds of the 
Society have not increased to the same extent. 
Before curtailing our work in any direction, 
we earnestly appeal to you to aid us with your 
contributions. Every dollar helps. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C. LoRING, Secretary, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, President, 
: 11 Cliff Street, New York. 
A. B. HEPBURN, Treasurer, 
Third National Bank, New York. 
December, 1896. 


The Letter “H” and Its 
Victims 

At the celebrated election in 1865, at which 
Mr. Gladstone lost his seat from the Univer- 
sity, his opponent was Mr. Hardy. The prac- 
tice then (and, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, it may be so still at a contested elec- 
tion) was for each elector to record his vote 
by word of mouth before tellers for each party 
sitting in the Convocation House or some 
other suitable place of meeting. The late 
Professor Henry Smith was acting as teller for 
Mr. Gladstone, when an uncouth country par- 
son entered, and to the usual question for 
whom he wished to record his vote lied in 
his confusion, “I vote for Mr. Gla ae 
mean for’Ardy.” “I claim that vote,” quietly 
putin Professor Henry Smith. “ No, no,” pro- 
tested the old clergyman, “I didn’t finish the 
name.” “ You didn’t even begin the other,” 
was the Professor’s dry retort. 

A story is told of an eminent legal prac- 
titioner who was afflicted with a similar diffi- 
culty in pronouncing his aspirates, many years 
ago. He had a particular dislike to a late 
learned Lord Chancellor, who had publisheda 
book upon hymns. Upon seeing his rival 
enter the court on one occasion he was over- 
heard to mutter: “’Ere ’e comes, ’umming ‘is 
‘'ymn tumes; oly old ’umbug, ’ow I do ‘ate 
‘im Westminster Gazette. 


“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speakers and 
singers the world over use them. 


~ 


Originality 


Dress 


Che Singer 
Manuf’ 
Company 


HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 
stitch. Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘* automatic '’ sewing-machines, the Sileat Singer 
has many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated re comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is 
more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
protected from dust. The broad treadle better 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 


of the operator, because it is lower and the position 
of the feet can be changed at will. These points 


EVERY CITY 
IN THE WORLD 


are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 


Oriental Rugs 


Special Importations of Antique Rugs, 
Prayer Mats, Whole Carpets, and 
Modern Eastern Dining-Room and 
Library Rugs. 


Persian Carpets, 
Indian Carpets, 
Turkish Carpets. 


The Finest Collection of Mounted 
Skins to be found anywhere. 


Upholstery 
Lace Curtains, | 
Draperies, 
Wall Coverings. 


“ By all odds the most thorough and impressive 
study of the question which has yet been presented.” 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES B. SPAunR, Ph.D., Associate 
Editor of Zhe Outlook. 12mo, 184 pp. 
Appendices, Index. (Vol. XII. in 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics.) $1.50. 


“ There is here presented a problem which the 
people of wealth and influence must face whether 
they will or no. It cannot be laughed down or beaten 
down. We have only just seen the first lifting of 
the standard of revolt against the present social 
order call to its support over 6,000,000 of the 13,000,- 
000 voters of the nation. That vast power was not 
concentrated by any whim of the moment, but by a 
deep-seated sense of wrong and injustice in the con- 
trol and direction of industry. And as surely as 
there exists good ground for complaint, so surely 
will this movement grow up to a day of change—and 
whether change shall come gradually or radically or 
violently will depend, as all history shows, upon 
whether the problem is earnestly and conscientiously 
faced by the influential classes early or late or not 
at all."—Sfringfield Republican. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
upon recetpt of price, by the publishers, 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 
New York and Boston 


SENT FRE 


Our lath Annvat 

ks specially selected for their adapta- 
bility to the uses of the season, Agpecng, clegant 
specimens. of the best work of Tout, ZASHNS- 


porF, Riviere, and other famous London bind- 


ers, as well as Tue Cuowest New Booxs or 
Tue Year. As all of these are offered at from 
25 to 50 Per Centr. Repuction from regular 
prices and SATISFACTION IS ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEED, it will pay you to send your address on 
a postal card and receive a copy before making 
your holiday purchases. 


ESTES & LAURIAT BOSTON 


301 Washington St. Opp. “Old South” Church 


Unitarian Publications 


Sent free to all desiring ther. Address 
Mrs. C. F. Core.anp, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass: 


7 SOLD ONLY BY 
OFFICES IN 
Proadovay KH 19th 6. 
NEW YORK 
PISO'S CURE FOR 
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Re-reading 

It is one thing to read a book, quite another 
to re-read it, perhaps for the fifth or sixth time. 
The operations must in no way be confounded. 
The first time we read a book we feel our- 
selves explorers in a new land. We read for 
the charm and excitement of discovery. When 
we re-read, our mood is very different, and far 
more like that of the man who-saunters through 
a beautiful and well-known piece of scenery. 
The explorer rushes on with a kind of passion. 
He wants to crest the hill in front of him, and 
to see what strange new landscape will be 
spread out at his feet. The man who had been 
there before at least once, and perhaps many 
times, wants to know whether the view looks 
as charming as ever, whether he will think the 
old lane or the open down which leads up to 
the hill as delightful as he used, whether, in 
fact, the whole walk will seem as pleasant as 
he remembers it. There are some men who 
are such hardened explorers in the world of 
literature that they will never, if they can help 
it, retread the old path. They are always for 
fresh fields and pastures new, and would think 
their walk lost if it had ever been taken before. 
Something new, something they have never 
seen before, is their perpetual demand. Dr. 
Johnson belonged to this class. Though so 
great a reader, he left it on record that there 
was only one book’ which he had ever read 
twice. That this book was Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu’s letters will not seem strange to 
those who have read that delightful work. 
Dr. Johnson, in spite of his great body and 
lethargic constitution, had as eager and alert 
a spirit as ever occupied human flesh, and 
doubtless for him the desire to get new knowl- 
edge and new light was overmastering. We 
cannot, however. all imitate this keenness for 
something new and strange. There are plenty 
of minds which in certain moods almost dis- 
like the excitement of a new discovery, and 
desire to walk in accustomed places. They 
want to be soothed, not stung into mental 
action, and therefore they choose ways known 
and loved before. But many of these advo- 
cates of re-reading will not admit that there is 
nothing new or unknown to be obtained from 
a second or third or fourth perusal of such 
books as “Guy Mannering,” “Esmond,” or 
“ David Copperfield.” On the contrary, they 
will declare that they are surprised by new 
beauties every time they re-read their favorite 
book. Just as you only notice a particular 
tree or old cottage or moss-grown stone on 
your fifth or sixth time of taking a walk, so, 
read as often as you may, you will find expres- 
sions and descriptions in the book which, 
though you must in reality have read them 
twenty times over, you yet can swear you 
never beheld before. Thus the re-reader in a 
way despises the man who only reads once. 
What can he know of the real beauty of the 
landscape who has seen it only in the flush 
and excitement of a new discovery? When 
one is suddenly confronted with a great pros- 
pect of sky and land, one is too bewildered to 
see the best characteristics of the view. Not 
till familiarity has deadened the sense of as- 
tonishment can the real beauties of form and 
color be distinguished. 

The convinced advocate of the delights of 
re-reading will, however, never for a moment 
allow that it is necessary to have forgotten a 
book to be able to read it again. Reading a 
book that one has forgotten is not true re- 
reading, but merely a repetition of the first 
process. The full delight of re-reading can 
come only when the book is fairly well remem- 
bered, and when one knows as one turns each 
page almost precisely what is coming. We 
may, no doubt, be unable to recall all the 
minor felicities or quaintness of phrase, and 
may like to be able to feel them as novelties, 
but the main incidents of the story are abso- 
lutely clear. We know exactly how Lady 
Catherine de Burgh is going to treat Elizabeth, 
and what Mr. Collins’ letter contains, but this 
does not destroy but enhance our pleasure in 
reading “ Pride and Prejudice” for the fifth 
time. It would, indeed, be strange if the lov- 
ers of books did not practice re-reading both 
in the realms of fiction and of general litera- 
ture. We like to repeat the pleasures we get 
from pleasant sounds, sights, and scents, and 
there never yet lived the man who could say, 
“I liked that dish at dinner very much, but, of 


course, I should not care to have it another 
day.” If literature consisted solely of impart- 
ing information or of telling a story, then, no 
doubt, re-reading, except in the case of oblitera- 
tion from the memory, would be an anachro- 
nism. No one who remembers a fact wants to 
hear it repeated, nor does he who accurately 
recalls the plot of a story want it put before 
him again. It is because there are other ele- 
ments in literature than the imparting of infor- 
mation or the telling of a story that men like 
to re-read their favorite books. Owing to 
many causes which cannot be analyzed here, 
books of the kind which we call literature 
exercise an emotional and sensuous influence 
quite apart from the naked facts they present. 
The abounding vitality and humanity of Scott, 
the gentle cynicism of Miss Austen, the good 
temper and humor of Dickens, produce a sense 
of delight which is supplemental to, but quite 
separate from, the stories they tell. These 
qualities cast a charm on the reader’s mind, 
and stir in him emotions which are full of 
pleasure. But these emotions do not vanish 
with a knowledge of the story, for to a great 
extent they are unconnected with the story. 


No wonder, then, that men like to repeat them | 


by the process of re-reading. To go back to 
our metaphor, to remember a story is oe 
remember the way—to know the walk. e 
have taken our illustrations chiefly from nov- 
els, but all we have said is equally true of 
travels and histories and biographies, and 
even books of philosophic thought. Those 
who like the process of re-reading can re-read 
them with the greatest possible pleasure.— 
London Spectator. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged. cece $7,740 32 
From Sheridan and Willamina, Ore....... 3 31 
Mrs. H. S., Sandborn, Ind................. 2 00 
Mrs. D. P., Glen Ebon, O..........220000. 2 00 
Mrs. H. E. R., Richford, Vt............... 200 
From a Holyoke Christian Endeavorer.... 2 00 
E. R. B., Newark, N. J 5 00 
F. H. W., Allegan, Mich............-0+++. 10 00 
M. M. D., Washington, Ind............... 1 00 
C. A. H., Albany, N. 200 
L. D. P., Plainfield, N. J.......-..-.-+-++- 5 00 
E. H. A., Me 10 00 
St. Paul’s Church Stockbridge, Mass..... 50 30 
Miss A. B., Stockbridge, Mass............ 5 00 
From a Friend, Monticello, 10 00 


or driving,or when 
cold or fatigued 
take a cup of boil- 
ing water, stir in 
a little 
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Beef 


om fond it very re- 
freshing—and it 
contains congider- 
i \ ablenourishment, 
investi- 
gation has proved 
that. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are made to stand the 
hardest kind of use. Our 
catalogue tells all about 
them. Where no dealer sells them we send 
them on trial, freight prepaid. Drop us a postal 
and we will send our catalogue and write you 
a personal letter, naming lowest prices. Our 
Easy PAYMENT PLAN is the simplest and the 
fairest available anywhere in the United States. 
Let us explain it to you. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boviston Street. Boston. 


PORTRAITURE, 


Views of the snowy landscape, with its leaf- 
less trees and fields of glistening ice, and flash- 
light pictures of congenial friends gathered 
about the warm fireside in the long winter 
evenings, all add to the charms of amateur 


photography. 


It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge cameras. They load in day- 
light, have fine achromatic lenses, improved rotary shutters, set of three 
stops, and are beautifully finished. Booklet Free. 


KEEP THEM IN MIND FOR CHRISTMAS. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


DR. GRAEME M. HAMMOND, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, in 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “ In all cases of Bright's Disease of the Kidneys 


ine quantity BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs,Va. 
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About People 


—In speaking of the late Dr. Leonard J. 
Sanford the New Haven “ Palladium” says: 
“His attainments as a scholar were early 
recognized by the college of which he was 
made the professor of anatomy and physiology 
in 1863. He has always been one of the fore- 
most in the medical department of the uni- 
versity, and contributed materially to the more 
secure establishment of that sphere of univer- 
sity activity at Yale.” 

—The death of Coventry Patmore again 
calls attention to the skit which he published 
regarding the habit of the German Emperor, 
during the war of 1870-71, of sending tele- 
grams of a somewhat religious character to 
Queen Augusta: 

By will Divine, my dear Augusta, 

e’ve gained a battle, such a buster ; 
Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

—The New York “Tribune” informs us 
that the Rev. Dr. A. R. Thain, the new editor 
ot the “Advance” (Congregationalist), of 
Chicago, is a native of Scotland, his family 
having come to this country when he was four 
years of age. He was with Grant and Sherman 
as a soldier in the Ninety-sixth Illinois Volun- 
teers, and did active service for three years. 


After the war he studied at the Chicago 


Theological Seminary, and later engaged in 
toral work. Heis now a corporate mem- 

Se of the American Board and an active sup- 

porter of all the Congregational societies. 

—Speaking of the late J. R. Kendrick, the 
third Vice-President of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad, the Boston 
“ Transcript” says: “Mr. Kendrick’s great 
success resulted mostly from his thorough 
knowledge of every detail of railroading, and 
also of men, and likewise from the possession 
of an invariably level head and an intense de- 
sire for absolute and impartial justice on all 
questions and in regard to all persons with 
whom he came. In his personality Mr. Ken- 
drick was remarkably affable and approach- 
able. His wonderful success in life may be 
attributed to a firm will, a thorough adaptabil- 
ity to his business, and a remarkable discern- 
ment in all the affairs of life.” 

—After Archbishop Ireland, perhaps the 
most strongly American among the Roman 
Catholic clergy is the Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 
Conaty, of Worcester, Mass., who has been 
selected by the Pope to succeed Bishop Keane 
in the rectorship of the Catholic University. 
Speaking a few days ago at Boston, Dr. Con- 
aty said that the Church he represented had 
not a fiber in it hostile to America, that it was 
as open as the Constitution to read. He 
wished no man to be allowed to set class 
against class in this State of ours. “ Let us 
go.on together,” he continued; “let us strive 
to be ideal Americans—many in one ; many of 
faith, but one in citizenship ; many in politics, 
loving liberty, protecting it in ourselves, and 
seeing to it that others protect it also—then 
shall we have the true ideal Americanism.” 

—The election of Dr. Temple to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury calls renewed atten- 
tion to the exalted rank of that position. The 
primate stands higher than any other non- 
= subject of the Queen. On the official 
tables of precedence he ranks immediately 
after the princes of the blood; even the Prime 
Minister and the Lord High Chancellor must 
come after him. The salary of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is $75,000 per year, to 
which is added at least $20,000 more in the 
shape of various allowances. He has three 
magnificent residences, of which one is Lam- 
beth Palace, London. The only occasion 
since the twelfth century when Lambeth has 
been used for other purpeses than that of a 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was during the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, when the chapel was converted into a 
dancing-hall, and the remainder hired out to 
shopkeepers. 

—At the dinner recently given in his honor, 
Colonel A. K. McClure, the editor of the 
Philadelphia “ Times,” told the following story 
relating to his first newspaper venture, started 
fifty years ago: “I well remember the case 
of a frugal farmer of the Dunker persuasion 
who was sufficiently public-spirited to sub- 
scribe for the ‘Sentinel’ for six months to 


get the paper started, but at the end of that 
period he had calculated the heavy expenses 
of gathering the ripening harvest and decided 
to stop his paper for a while. I need not sa 

that he was enthusiastically confronted wit 

many reasons why a man of his intelligence 
and influence should not be without the county 
newspaper, but he yielded only to the extent 
of further considering the matter with his wife. 
He returned in a few days and spread sunshine 
around the editorial chair by saying that his 
wife had decided to continue for another six 
months, as the paper would be very handy in 
the fall for tying up her apple-butter crocks.” 


We have received from the University of 
the State of Missouri, at Columbia in that 
State, some illustrations of its buildings and 
their interiors that we imagine would make 
the trustees of many an Eastern college envi- 
ous. The illustrations not only convey the 
impression that the buildings and grounds of 
the University are spacious and comfortable, 
but we learn from them, for example, that 
there are chemical, physical, physiological, 
biological, bacteriological, and other labora- 
tories—eighteen in all, employing the time of 
eighteen instructors, and occupying more than 
eighteen large rooms. There are, besides 
these, various museums, machine-shops, libra- 
ries, etc. The general effect of these thirty- 
three pictures is to convince the recipient that 
the star of empire is not the only great civiliz- 
ing force which westward takes its way. 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
globe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illnstrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 


Milk Adulteration 


is easily detected if the 


milk 1s delivered in 
Whiteman’s 
Standard Indicating 
ritk Jars. 


Let the milk stand 
long enough for the 
cream to rise and a 
glance shows its qual- 
ity. Order a dozen and 
give to your dealer s« 
needed. Have him 


WHITE MAN'S PATENT bottle the milk at farm. 


PES 16 1890. Price $2.00 per doz. 
A. Vv. 
144 Chambers Street, NWew York City. 


It Stands Alone! 


As the snow-capped summit 
of an isolated mountain peak, all 
a-glitter with the slanting sun- 
shine, compels the gaze of the 
dweller in the valley, so 
does the exalted pre-eminence o | 
Quaker Oats @ challenge home 
intelligence 
of Christen 
it stands! over - top 
ping, over- shad- 
owing all competi 


dom. Ther oad 


AS 
on the popular approva Ca 
of a whole world, and i 
cloud-reaching superiority 
flecting the crowning glory 
of honor able success. 
Quaker Oats might 
well ser ve as the text 
from whi ch to preach a 
sermon on ‘* The Reward o 
Real Merit,’’ for only by 
reason of its inherent excel 
lence has it become ‘*The 
@ rat of the Breakfast Table.”’ 
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ment of making a dime equal to a dollar 
in purchasing power} Quaker Oats 
has done this, plac @ ing within the 
grasp of the weal thy and poor 
alike, the greatest 
health food and diet- 
ary deli cacy. In the 
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The action on of 
last week of the Senate 

Committee in reporting a 

resolution recognizing the 
independence of Cuba had an immediate effect 
on. a stock and bond market which up to that 
day had been upward in tendency. On the 
publication of the Committee’s decision, how- 
ever, the volume of shares for sale became 
prodigious, and there were, of course, marked 


The Cuban Scare 


declines in prices, amounting to about 3 


per cent. for the entire list. Government 
bonds declined % to % of 1 per cent. The 
violent reaction recalled the still greater one, 
just a year ago, on the publication of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s famous Venezuelan pronun- 
ciamento. The financial editor of the New 
York “ Evening Post” remarks that 


People’s memories are not so short that they have 
forgotten the furious outcry of the morning papers 
after the Venezuela message, the talk of battle- 
ships, hereditary hatred, and general defiance, the 
clamor in the clubs and offices against any man of 
sufficient intelligence to question the wisdom of the 
vote of Congress. It will be remembered that the 
House of Representatives shut off debate by use of 
the previous question, rushed through the Venezuela 
bill to an applauding gallery, and then left the finan- 
cial situation to the coming storm. That no such 
chapter of public and private madness is in store for 
us this year means very much. 


The effect in London, as reported by Satur- 
day night’s dispatches, was as follows: 


The Stock Exchange to-day was influenced very 

slightly by the slump in New York yesterday, opera- 
tors appearing to think that the action of the United 
States Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee was a 
maneuver to make the position awkward for Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Holders of American railroad 
shares will not sell, and altogether the situation is 
regarded with indifference. Prices opened above 
parity with New York, and later stiffened. 
The same result was happily characteristic of 
our own Saturday market. After the first 
scare it was remembered that the Cameron 
resolution could hardly pass the Senate. with- 
out a long debate, and could not pass the 
House at all unless favored by the Committee 
on Rules. ‘The publication of Secretary 
Olney’s statement further allayed anxious 
fears. We may, however, well lay to heart 
these characteristically caustic words from the 
London “ Globe :” 


The United States and Spain are not yet at war, 
and, in spite of the bellicose declarations of the Com- 
mittee, nobody need be alarmed. A good many 
shrewd operaturs in Wall Street will make a pile, and 
a still larger number will lose. But there will be no 
war, unless the Spaniards choose to declare one. 
From the point of view of the patriotic American, it 
is singularly humiliating that the American market 
should go to pieces at the remote prospect of war 
with a power which is commonly described by 
courtesy as second-class. 


An operation which has 
Our Money in London not been seen in a dec- 

ade has recently oc- 
curred in the New York money market, and 
gives us the satisfaction of knowing that, 
when the market is favorable, balances of 
trade between ourselves and Great Britain 
may be adjusted without the movement of 
gold either way. Not since 1885 have London 
houses drawn ninety-day bills on their corre- 
spondents here and obtained discount on those 
bills at the rates prevailing in this market on 
which the proceeds were transmitted to Lon- 
don. It is not surprising, then, that foreign 
exchange has been firm. It is surmised by 
some bankers that the) fulfillment of these 
notes, three months hence, may prevent, or at 
least lessen, the export of gold next spring. 
London ‘thus obtains the use of our money 
and our lenders profit by the difference in the 
rates here and abroad. It is said that the 
transactions in question have reached $25,000,- 
000. Though now declining slightly, for some 
weeks money has been loaning in London at 4 
per cent.; here it has ranged from 1% to 3 per 
cent. It is no wonder, then, that ninety-day 
sterling bills have been bought -by London 
bankers, and, with the bills as security, that 
they have borrowed money here at 2 per cent. 
The inducement is, of course, the difference 


The Business World 


between the cost of long exchange and what it 
will be at maturity as demand sterling. In 
this market there is a continuance of the 
plethora of loanable funds. 


Mr. James Long, the 
Horseless Carriages English engineer, has 

just been publishing in 
the trade journal “Industries and Iron” a 
series of articles on the expediency of substi- 
tuting motor-cars for wagons drawn by horses. 
Until recently the English law was a decided 
obstacle to any such employment of the horse- 
less carriage, but, as our readers already know, 
this obstacle has been removed by the pass- 
ing of a bill which permits their use. Mr. 
Long declares that electricity is hardly to be 
thought of as yet for the propulsion of horse- 
less carriages; he believes that either petro- 
leum or steam will be the motive power for the 
present, and it is impossible to determine 
which of these two will displace the other. 
Petroleum is more generally used because 
with it a lighter machine is possible than with 
steam. Then, too, the cost of running a 
petroleum motor is small. The cost of the 
best horseless carriages is about $1,200, a cost 
which must be diminished as the demand in- 
creases. These carriages are made in the 
form of omnibuses, victorias, phaetons, and 
dog-carts. Even motor bicycles and tricycles 
have been made. It is claimed that without 
any help from the pedals one may easily 
traverse twenty-five miles an hour, while with 
the _ of the pedals steep hills can be 
scaled. 


A preliminary step 
The Tunael between in the construction 


New York and tunnel under 


the East River between New York City and 
Brooklyn has just been taken by the publica- 
tion of the articles of association of the New 
York and Brooklyn Railroad Company. The 
tunnel will extend from a point between the 
Hecker-Jones Milling Company’s and the 
Brooklyn Warehouse Company’s plants toa 
point in New York at Park Row and Ann 
Street. The cars of the Brooklyn surface 
roads at present having their termini at the 
Fulton Street ferries will ran through this tun- 
nel, and hence passengers may go from points 
in Brooklyn to New York without change of 
cars. The excavation will be made fifty feet 
below the bottom of the East River. The 
river is about sixty feet deep in the middle of 
the stream. The tunnel’s flooring will, of 
course, be a solid foundation, and this at all 
points will be carried down to bed rock. The 
tunnel will be 4,700 feet long, and the only 
motive power to be used is electricity. Four 
tracks will be laid, two for easterly and two 
for westerly bound cars, these to be separated 
by a division. The walls will be of glazed 
brick, and there will be a sub-structure of por- 
ous brick to prevent any “ sweating.” 


The Ontario he fifth report of the 
of Bureau of Mines for Ontario, 
Canada, presents in intelli- 
gible form a vast amount of scientific informa- 
tion respecting the mineral resources of our 
Northern neighbor, and not a few valuable 
statistics with reference to the industrial 
depression of the last three years. Appar- 
ently this depression has been as severe across 
the tariff border as on this side of it. The 
comparative statistics given for 1892 and 1895 
run as follows : 
Value, Value, Wages, Wages, 
1892. 1895. 892 895. 


1892. 
Building-stone, etc. $880,000 $438,000 $730,000 $296,000 
Brick and tile .... 1,080,000 862,000 445,000 364,000 
Pressed brick, etc.. 259,000 184,000 8,000 69,000 
350,000 000 120,000 104.000 
37,000 50,000 23.000 $6,000 
Nickel, copper, and 
000 560,000 340,000 210,000 
000000008 6008 163,000 188,000 38,000 .000 


$3,596,000 $2,562,000 $1,785,000 $1,155,000 


In short, the value of the product in these 
Canadian industries declined 29 per cent. dur- 
ing the three years of depression, and the 
amount of wages paid declined 35 per cent. 
In the same industries in our own country the 
decline has surely been no greater. 


Consul Horton writes: 
for from Athens, Greece, 

that “only about one- 
third of the wheat consumed in Greece is 
raised in this country, the other two-thirds. 
being imported from Russia, Roumania, and 
Turkey, to an annual value of over $3,000,000, 
The wheat crop of Russia this season has 
been the worst that has been experienced in 
years, and in consequence prices are high here,. 
and are likely to rise even higher. The quality 
in general use is quoted at 42 lepta (4.77 cents) 
per oke (25% pounds), cash one month after 
arrival, with a 3 per cent. discount, or net at 
three months. Impert dues are 6% lepta per 
oke. I have talked with people here as to the 
practicability of importing wheat from the 
United States. If samples are sent here, I will 
personally superintend the experiments at the: 
mills, nm | will report as to results. 1 am cer- 
tain that the United States can supply wheat 
to this market in the Levant, if not to others,,. 
if our exporters will take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the quality de- 
manded here.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co, 
Mutual Life Building ) 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Surplus, = $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 


EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 


ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, fx. Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. ORTON Treas. and 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Hen 
rge F.- Baker Adrian 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. ‘Suilli 
August Belmont, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, tichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
et, r pakman, 
aven, 
(liver H. McK. Twombly, 
Somers Hayes erick W. Vanderbilt, 


Frederi 
William C. Whitney. 


HOLDERS or MORTGAGES 
OWNERS oF REAL ESTATE 
STATE oF WASHINGTON 
vestment Company, and The New England Loan 
Company.) e have special facilities for the collection 
of Mortgages and for the care and sale of Real Estate. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
YOUR SECURITIES 


DAKIN & WALKER Puilging 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AS A FRIEND A LIFE ANNUITY 


has few equals. Does not desert one in adversity, but is 
steadfast during life; doubling the income of Elderly 
People. Send six cents, in stamps, for Calendar, intro- 
ductory B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York 


3 
| 
Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
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models by competent} 

artists. Special designs, 
estimates, references, etc., will be gladly 
submitted. Vault constructiona specialty. 


What’s expeciea or a 
~=———— Dress Shield ? 


Mainly to protect the fabric 

from perspiration. But when 
a the shields are heavy and 

ot cumbersome or give out an 
offensive odor, “‘the remedy 
is worse than the disease.” 


3 Dress Shields 

f+) fill every requirement 
== and have no objection- 
=—# Able features. A 25¢. 
# trial pair will prove it. 


7 OMO Mfg. Co. 


394 Canal St., New York 


‘SOMATOSE 


Vs 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

Ai druggists, in 2 % and 1 lb. tins. 


cent. Somatose. Very convenient and paiatabie preparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieyelin & Co., New York, agents 


for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeid. 


An Honorable Office 


Here, says the Listener of the Boston 
“ Transcript,” is a letter which raises a ques- 
tion that has often bothered the Listener. 
No doubt some one of his correspondents 
learned in Colonial history can answer it : 

Dear Listener—aAt dinner the other evening 
I was bantering my daughter about her be- 
longing to so many clubs, when she expressed 
a desire to belong to the most select of the lot, 
the Society of Colonial Dames. “ What are 
the requirements ?” | asked. “ Descent from 
Colonial! ancestors holding offices of honor and 
dignity!” she replied. “ Let us see,” answered 
I; “your grandfather was born in 1798, your 
great-grandfather in 1768, but he came too 
late ; he was only a boy until after the Revo- 
lution, although I remember him as over 
ninety years old during the Rebellion. Your 
great-great-grandfather is the latest who could 
have held Colonial office. He was Samuel 
of Menotomy, born in 1736 (the only one 
of your eight great-great-grandfathers whom I 
know anything about). He married Elizabeth 
——- of Lexington in 1758, and was chosen 
hogreeve that year.” ‘ What is a hogreeve?” 
she inquired. I replied, “It is a Colonial 
office of honor and dignity, always conferred 
upon worthy, young, and newly married men 
in New England.” And, if you believe it, she 
doubted my word. 

Later, when, with cigar lighted, | was com- 
fortably enjoying the “ Evening Transcript,” 
I became interested in the bright and witty 
letter of Sally Munroe descnbing President 
Washington’s visit to Lexington, November 5, 
1789, and his dinner at the house of her father, 
Colonel William Munroe. I read the letter 
aloud to my daughter and came to this para- 
graph : 

“A most diverting thing took place after this. 
Mr. Washington, you must know, is much be- 
stirred over Farming matters, and had much 
to ask of the crops, et cetera, and so talking, 
he turned to Mr. Marrett and asked if he tho’t 
not that the hogs in N. E. have exseeding long 
legs ; this well-nigh upsett the comp’y, for you 
must know that t’was Mr. Marrett who, at the 
last town meeting, contend’d that the Hogs 
shd be impownded, &, more by token, he will 
soon be named for Hog-reave himself, being 
about to Marry.” “ Pshaw! father, you put 
that in yourself!” said my daughter. “I 
didn’t,” said I; “here tis in print, as you can 
see for yourself!” 

The ancient and honorable Colonial office 
of hogreeve is continued to this day among us 
under the title of field-driver; but why none 
but young, newly married men are eligible for 
itis more than I know. Do you, Mr. Listener? 

H. 


No; but he can assert that the custom is 
sometimes honored in the breach. In the 
town in which the Listener now writes, the 
office of field-driver, bestowed as a joke, as 
it always is, was but lately held by a bachelor 
of social position in the town, and well known 
as being the best-dressed young man in the 
place. The joke was made the more interest- 
ing by the fact that the young man had not 
been in office many days before he was actu- 
ally called upon to drive a stray cow to the 
pound—and there wasn’t any pound. 


We have received a syllabus of a course 
of lectures on the “ Art of Listening to Music” 
which Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of this city, 
is now delivering under the auspices of the 
Extension Department of the University of 
the State of New York. This course of 
lectures fairly illustrates the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness with which the University 
Extension Movement is carrying on its work. 
Mr. Kelley is one of that small group of native 
American composers and musicians whose 
influence is just now beginning to make itself 
so effective in musical education in this coun- 
try. As a teacher and writer Mr. Kelley1s well 
known, and he has done some charming work 
in the field of composition, such, for instance, 
as his “ Chinese Suite,” which was performed 
last summer with much success by the Seidl 
Orchestra. In his lectures Mr. Kelley is 
assisted by his wife, a finished pianist, who 
adds to the practical value of what Mr. Kelley 
says by playing those pieces which he selects 
for criticism or illustration. 


THE RvuRAL NEwW-YORKER is a Nationa! 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on ail the moreim portant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aims to instruct every member of the household. 
i pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

, year. Trial subscription of five weeks 
for l0cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
Pear! Street, New York City. 


Give a year's subscription for a Xmas Gift 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 
Its fiction includes : 


is now ready. 


The Martian 


(Part IV.).—By 
GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Indian Giver 


A Comedy 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Illustrated by W. T. Smapusy 


AND 


Short Stories 


BY 
BRANOER MATTHEWS 
MARY E. WILKINS 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
E£. A. ALEXANDER 


The beginning of an illustrated series on 


The Progress of Science 
During the Century 


HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


ALSO 


English Society. By Grorcr W. 
SMALLEY.— White Man’s Africa. Part 
II], By PouLTNgy BIGELOw. [Illustrat- 
ed by R. CATON Woopvitte.—A Cen- 
tury’s Struggle for the Franchise in 
America. By Professor Francis N. 
HORPE.—Fog Possibilities. By ALex- 
ANDER Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs.—Literary Landmarks of Rome. 
By LAuRENCE HuttTon. I Ilustrated. 


35 cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, WN. Y. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


A Course of l4 Lectures on this subject is now being 


delivered at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. on Sunda 
ae by Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
se lec 


tures are exciting great interest, and will com- 
; readers and Bible students. 
We will furnish in pamphlet form complete reports of 

ted Bible ngs. for 
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Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 10 per ' 
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DIAE ES ron 
The result of yeas to produce a palatable 
Bread Flour which fn dg ely offered to the Diabetic. 
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Department 


If you will write, telling us as to what sort of a trip you are 
planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 


is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, I3 Astor Place, 


Tours to Florida 


in America presents, during the winter 
, $0 many varied attractions as the State of 
Florida. Besides its delightful climate, which to 
one escaping from the cold and unhealthful changes 
of the North seems almost ethereal, it is pre eminently 
a lana of sport and pleasure. Along its eleven hun- 
dred miles of salt-water coast and in its twelve hun- 
dred fresh-water lakes are fish of almost every con- 
ceivable variety, from the migratory tribes common 
to Northern waters to the tarpon, pom geno, and 
others of a more tropical character. Nowhere in all 
our broad land can the angler find a greater variety 
of game or better s 
ere also the most enthusiastic hunter finds 
satiety. ye turkeys, bears, panthers, and wild- 
cats roam at large through the more sparsely settled 
regions, while birds of all kinds may be found in 
abundance throughout the State. The more novel 
sport of IW or and manatee hunting may also be 
indulged in by the more adventurous tourist. 

With its matchless climate, its orange groves, its 
rivers and lakes, its boating and iy es fishing 
‘and hunting, and its extensive forests, Florida pre- 
sents unrivaled attractions for the valetudinarian, 
the lover of nature, the sportsman, and the explorer. 

To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad 
‘Company has arranged four personally conducted 
ttours during the season of | Paving ag Dy specie 
‘train January 26, February 9 and 23 arch 9 
The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of two 
weeks in this delightful land ; tickets for the fourth 
Sone will be valid to return until May 31 by regular 
trains. 

Rates for the round trip, $50.00 from New York, 
$48.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, 
apply ~* ticket W. nts, booking offices, or 
address Geo. istant General Passen- 
‘ger Agent, Broad Stonet Station, Philadelphia. 


Comfort in Travel 


‘is realized in the highest degree on the famous North 
Shore Limited and other fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, the “ Niagara Falls Route,” between Buf- 
falo and Chicago, in connection with the through 
‘trains from the East. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, 
or, if time will not permit, can obtain from the car 
window or the platform at Falls View the grandest 
-and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. 
All day trains stop from five to ten minutes. For 
‘full in oration .. ire of local ticket agents = 
ad H. 4% General Eastern 
-senger eink Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lake Shore Calendar for 1897 


The 1897 calendar of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway is one of the most pleasing and 
unique calendars ever issued. The design is a gov- 
‘ernment mail pouch (the Lake Shore’s trade-mark) 
= printed in brown and gold on heavy enameled 

ard, size 8 by 15 inches. 

Tr will be sent free anywhere on , Senne of six 
cents in postage to cover mailing, by applying to 
A. J. Smith, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
‘Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Railroad to Issue Clerical 
Orders 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that for 1897 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 
ordained clergymen in charge of churches located on 
or near its lines east of Ae ne and Erie. To 
‘secure these orders clergymen should make applica- 
-tion to the nearest ticket agent as soon as seoutbie, 


TRAVEL 


(RAND WINTER CRUISE 


TO 
Bermuda, West Indies, Venezuela, and Mexico 


BY THE AMERICAN S.S. OHIO 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897 


For Bermuda, St. Tho omas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
ominica, Martini ue, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
ort of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
t. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera ruz (M exico) 

Havana, Brunswick, (sa. uration, 45 days. Price ot 

passage, $270 and upward. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowtinc Green, New York 


For — Winter BERMU DA 


48 hours by Seemnis Steamships weekly. Frost unknown. 
alaria impossible. 


WEST INDIES 


30 days’ trip, fifteen we in the tropics. For further par- 

ticulars spply to A. yg CO., ats 
ue roadway, 0 

COOK & SON OF 


The Egypt of the New World.”’ 

Mexico Select party leaves Feb. by spe- 

; cond party Feb. 6, ‘via Gulf 

of Mexico Sued ay railroad tra vel. Send 
-or program S. CHAS. H. GATES, Toledo. Ohio. 


Travel 


Florida 


A Trip to Jamaica 
the Queen of ATLAS LINE 


offers sto persons seeking a vaca- 
tion of limited duration for ealth and rest. The tri — 
New York to Jamaica and jasie can be made in 
Send for illustrated oa 
M, FORW OOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State St.. New York. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
—Delight{ul Ocean to the Ports 
of Tex xas, Georgia our- 
ists’ Tickets to all Winter Resorts i in 
Georgia, Flori o, California, Mexico, 
seorgia, Florida, &c. Our page 
tchel Handbook” mailed 
Cc. H Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E.R.,N.Y 


EUROPE 
European Winter Resort 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; center 
for Sleighing Excursions; fine University, H Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL ppp 
ot well superior 


iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Tilus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart Lanpsee, Prop’r. 


BERLIN PENSION GLAISE, 

101 & 102 Potsdamerstrasse. 
Elevator. (Best references.) Rooms with board from 
30 to 40 marks per week. FRAU GLAISE. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 21, 1896. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
8S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


em leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 3 times a week. 
rs’ sail. 

The Outlook will furnish full information. 

Cable address. Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
MEAD & BROOKS, Mgrs. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotei opens first week in 
December. For terms, circulars, etc., address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO... 39 N.Y 


WINDSOR HOTEL samifton bermuae 


W. BRADLEY, Proprietor 
Pleasant and homelike. Every attention sald to guests 


Colorado 


PARK HOUSE the 
Lake Maitland, Fla. water rakes ofthe most 


ctu ue of Florida. Bishop Whi refe 
fal ra the week. Cromwe .t B. 


MERRITT, FLA.—The 

PALMETTO HALL ‘ony and comfortable home 

of a physician, on the island edge of Indian River. Two 

or three families of from 4 to 6 persons each, or parties, 

desired as winter rders. Good aunties and d fishing. 
eferences requested. Address 


“Untouched by the Frost” 
Tropical Florida at 


PUNTA 
GORDA 


The Punta Gorda, on Charlotte Harbor, 
accommodates 300. Opens in December.. Tar- 
pon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 feet 
of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the 
season. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT, 
Room 23, 131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


White’s Cottage Rockledge 


FLORIDA 
J. WHITE, Proprietor. Pleasantly located the 
airy rooms. Good ta 


rge hotels. Large s. e. re fil- 
tered rain wate erms, $1.50 per day ; $7 to $10 per nnd 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Wiertap. family able and 
home comforts. E. HASSELTINE. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 

One of the best and moet favorably known resort hotels 
in the South, siiuated 560 feet above sea-level in what is 
acknowledged to be the most healthful section of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains. There are beauti- 
ful rides and drives, and fine hard bicycle roads. There is 
also music day and evening as as Golf, i, Tennis, Bow!l- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. Opens 6th. For 
circular and full particulars address C. G. OTR RUSSELL, 
Manager. New York representative, H. Scofield 
Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, N. Y 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


Annex Open for Guests December 15 


HOTEL OPENS JANUARY 2d, 1897 


All modern improvements: good roads and drives, 
bicycle paths, quai Shooting, etc. rors circular and 
mation address F. A. Budlong, Plaza Hotel, ’. City, 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


New Jersey 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE MISSES BRODRICK 


Clifton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
PRIVATE BOARD Lakewood, N.J- 


FOREST LODGE 


** Will make special rates until January” 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Lakewood, N. J. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colored ngs, sent on 
request by EBA BA on 


District of Columbia 


“THE HAMILTON” 


Cond WasShington, D. C. 


A first-class family and transient hotel, = ii its 
appointments. Beautif ully located. + £2.50 
per day. American plan. BALL & POLL RD. toe 


WHY GO SOUTH? 
There is within 58 miles of New York 


AWN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


The Lakewood Hotel ene Pines 


Piazzas one-third of a mile in extent, inclosed in glass 
and filled with tropical plants. 


Special Rates by the Week 


Music Daily in Sun Parlors 


T. F. SILLECK, Les 
N. J. 


Of Ori2ntal Hotel, Manhattan Beach. 
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- New Jersey 


South Carolina 


THE MADISON LAKEWooD 


(Madison Ave. & First St. C. 


Winans’ Cottage 
Rates moderate. Write A. H. WINANS, Box 72. 
New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Breadway and iith St., NEW YORK 
“Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


in a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
‘conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
‘be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
‘atmosphere, the peculiar its cuisine 
and service, and its ST. modera 
IAM TA LOR & SON, 


New York 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Rest and recreation 
at this comfortable 
home. Experienced 
forme of bath, All 

rms of baths, elec- 


All modern im- 
provements. Send 
for illustrated book- 


Dr. = Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ane health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
Clase otel. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
atl or, and. romenade on the roof. Suites with th. 
aseage. all baths and health ap 
New Turkish, Russian, and Sulphur-Water baths. 
tonic air, Saratog a Spring waters, and winter Re, 
n all the year. eTend for illustrated circular. 


AIKEN, S. C. USE, 


tes Electric ts i 
tes by week. "Elec 


Pines—Pines—Pines—Pines 
Al KEN, S.C. 


TheHi ghland Park 


Opens Docommnes ist. A high-class winter resort, accom- 


modatin riest climate east of the Rockies. Plenty 
of qoaen ine. est water. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
an Write for book. Sages manage- 


Seco 
ment of “PRI EST & E TAGER, Aiken, 5 


Virginia 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ordest and best k 
Established 1&5. Lath N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
S8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


Teachers Rs chol i Method 
sychology and Gene 
College a with the history of edu- 
cation and wh the : “educational principles common to 
all grades and subjects of instruction. ese courses may 
be pursued in connection with the courses in phefceophy. 
ychology, ethics, sociology, and pedagogy offere 
Col lumbia University. for circular o CA 
and Bulletin. ater L. Hervey, President. 


HE TRAINING - FOR NURSES 

in connection with the N. ners. th for Women 

and Children advertises e full course 

is two years. Applicants must be within the ages of 
twenty-two and thirt ym and may address 

Directress of Nurses, vingston Place, N. Y. City. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremon war 
College courses leading of 
Degrees ay oy niversi 
and other similar 
from Los Angeles. An yoo "course. 


paratory 


California 


(LD PomnTCOMFORT,V A. 


An ideal resort for those in mas of 
health or pleasure. 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


with its many recent improvements, now offers 
more homelike comforts and greater social 
attractions than ever. 

Terms, $3 and upwards per day. Circulars 
at F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


F.N. PIKE, Prop. A.C. PIKE, M’g’r. 


Connecticut 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “cax*” 


Among the Berkshire Hills o 
Home for boys. Scientific, Business, 


> Thirteenth y 
Mac B., L. Arnold, A.B., Principa:s. 


] 
H 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sait, wis 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS” 


Boarding and Day Pupils. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s 
method of ee) Prepares for college. Winter 
term opens jan. 7t 
(Mrs. Beecuer Scovitte Devan, Principal. 


North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA 


outta rooms ; mountain views: table and service equal 
ito the best. Rates per week, $10.00, $15.00; per day, $2.50. 


KENILWORTH INN 


BILTMORE, ASHEVILLE, N. 

This magpiicent hotel  dotigntiully located in the moun- 
tains of estern North Carolina, has been leased to 
Messrs. Linsley & Kittredge. The hotel is newly and 
ole ~ rp! furnished and carpete . porceiain ths 

as electric Rights. steam heat. open 
e —- ors, an its appointments are superior; 
stables, and the best ~ inks in the South. 

rough vestibule s aepers from Yy ew York. The man- 
agement of this hotel Cc be most liberal. For booklets 

and further particulars address Messrs. LINSLEY 
KITTRE B.—Mr. Linsley was ie successfu 
proprietor Dy the Hotel Bon Air, Augusta 

ew York Office, Fred. H. Scofeid, 
Building, Madison Square, New York. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH ? 


If so, for health, ple , mfort, i 


Those desiring to escape the rigors of the climate North 
‘will find a mild, dry climate at Southern Pines, N. C., the 
eart of the long-leafed pine section ~y America. 


The elevation is 600 feet above sea-level, the highe 
point in the purpen ntine long- eafed pine belt, delig hest 
climate, within influence of the Gulf Stream, with all 
the advantages of resorts further South and d free from 
many disadvantages ; it is the place the tourist and health 
seeker will appreciate. 


Piney Woods Inn, an elegant new hotel, is now open. 
house accommodates 200 guests, as all ern con- 
veniences, sanitary plumbing, sleatie | lights, call-bells, 
wide veran as. sun parlors, steam heat, &c.; in fact, 
og! Woods Inn has been fitted up that guests may en- 
= A, the comforts of every-day life at home at moderate 


ror Weeds Ian i L is reached by the Seaboard Air Line 
r 
ES ST. SOHN, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Pennsylvania 


W ALTE RS 
== SANITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK (NEAR READING), PA. ° 
Catalogue. 


Write for Lilustrated 


MILLER Lamps Are 


Beautiful, Delightful to use, Safe, 


No other so Good, See them. Buy them 
for house, store, club, church, etc., and for 
CGIFTS—Wedding and Holiday. 

If not for sale by dealers buy 4t our Ly~ oo of order by 


mail from illustrated catalogue we se 
Lantarns are THE BEST. 


Our Fine Brass and Onyx Tables are Beautiful. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


38 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
Gg” For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater, 


District of Columbia 


Washington, D. C., 1215 19th St., N.W. 


Miss Sherman’s Home and Day School 
for Girls. Comforts of home. Advantages of Washington 


Massachusetts 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTH GILMAN is oe Director. 
CAM DGE, MAS 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Rogers Hall School 


FOR GIRLS 
A pleasant. and attractive home. Careful 
training and individual attention. Health of 
the first importance. Apply before Feb. | to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


ATTENDANT and com 
practical, educated, refined, either to home or to travel; 
accustomed to invalids: understands packing, etc. ; good 
references ; mgcypate salary. Address C. B A., Box 135, 
Morristown, N. 


GRADUATE TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
—specialty modern languages—wishes teaching engage- 
ment in school, college, or private family. (ood testi- 
monials. Keferences exchan Address Miss RINGS- 
TON KERR, care Rev. Dr. Withrow, Toronto, Canada 


REFINED YOUNG LADY wants roommate in 
exclusive new, York welllocated. Pleasant sunny 
room, with piano and 5 piberat home table. Best 
references exchanged. M. . No. 2,359, The Outlook. 


A GENTLEWOMAN is desirous of the position 
as managing housekeeper in a pe ee private 
family, or rience and excellent references. 
Address Mrs. A 0. 2,339, care of The Outlook. 


jou manuscript carefull 
read, criticised rected at reasonable rates Fd 
dress ALEXIS Office of Man and Man- 
ners, 618 Common St., New Orleans. 


young American, 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colle women. 


New Hampshire 
COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 4th Year. 
Send for Catalague. Rev. Guo. W. Gite, Presipsnt 


New York 


ST. JOHN’s SCHOOL 


(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A select Military Boarding School, under the visi- 
tation of the War Department, and the Board 
Regents of the U niversity of the Stateof New York 
President, F.D.HUNTINGTON,S.T.D. 
Superintendent, Cot.WM.VERBECK,N. 'G.N.Y. 
Chaplain, Rev A. C. CLARKE. 
Commandant, Lieut. J. K. THOMPSON,U.S.A. 
Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For informa- 
tion apply to Superintendent. 


ICA COMER OF MUSIC. 
—A Traiming-School for Artists. A Sor 

usic- Teachers. udley —— Lecturer and E 
Felix Heink, Musica recto 

Founded in 1889 by Leas Phenom 
successful. Conducted after the system of the 
Conservatory of Music. Celebrated Specialists at t 
head of each Department. Utica preferable for succ 
study, health, cost, and comfort of living to a larger city. 
Com te ogue free. ddress 

CORA M. WHEELER. 
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The Outlook 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week may ht pages. Thesubscrip- 
tion price is Three - a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For allother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—!f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Regis A 
K,etters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


A Bible for Every Scholar 


The story of Mary Jones, who in Wales 

early in this century walked barefooted fift 
miles to procure a Bible, and thus called fort 
the spirit which led to the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in London, 
is well known to the religious world, but not 
so well known is a somewhat similar incident 
which occurred in this city during the present 
year. - 
The writer has in his possession the name 
and address of an old man, over seventy years 
of age, who, desiring to obtain a Bible for his 
daughter, not knowing any other way of secur- 
ing it, and having no money to pay car-fare, 
walked three and a half miles to the Bible 
House, intending to walk both ways, which 
would have made seven miles. In the latter 
part of this nineteenth century, in the city of 
New York, where there are four hundred 
Protestant churches, nothing like this should 
ever occur again, and, so far as the New York 
Bible Society is able, it is determined to pre- 
vent it. 

The Society desires that every Sunday- 
school scholar in the city of New York who 
is able to make proper use of it shall have a 
Bible which shall be his or her own personal 
property ; and while the Society cannot afford 
to make this an absolutely free gift, it will 
furnish to any school or any part of any school 
in the city, Bibles at 15, 20, 25, or 30 cents, 
thus reducing the price much below actual 
cost. 

We believe that Lesson Papers serve a use- 
ful purpose, but is it not true that the Bible in 
too many instances no longer occupies in the 
hands and hearts of the scholars the place to 
which it is entitled, and to which the Society 
desires to restore it ? 

The undersigned will be pleased to bring 
samples to any school or teachers’ meetings 
for examination, or to meet any one desiring 
more complete information. 

WILLIAM E. GEER, 
66 Bible House, New York Bible Society. 


More Temple Anecdotes 


Here are two more stories concerning the 
new Primate. The first Dr. Temple telis of 
himself. He entered during a popular service 
in an East End church one night, and, stand- 
ing in a back pew, joined in the singing of a 
Moody and Sankey hymn. Next to him stood 
a workingman who was singing lustily in tune. 
The Bishop sang lustily also, but not in tune. 
The workingman stood the dissonance as long 
as he could, and then, nudging the Bishop, 
said, in a whisper, “Here, dry up, mister; 
you’re spoiling the show.” 

The second story is less authenticated. It 
dates back to the Exeter days of Dr. Temple, 
when he was suspected of heterodoxy. A 
young curate came to him one day, and said, 
“« My lord, it is rumored that you are not able 
to believe in special interpositions of Provi- 


dence on behalf of certain persons.” “ Well?” 
grunted the Bishop. ‘“ Well, my lord, here is 
the case of my aunt. My aunt journeys to 
Exeter every Wednesday by the same train 
and in the same compartment of the same 
carriage invariably. Last Wednesday she felt 
a disinclination to go, and that very day an 
accident occurred by which the carriage of the 
train in which my aunt would have traveled 
was smashed to pieces. Now, was not that a 
direct interposition of Providence on behalf of 
my aunt?” “Can't say,” growled the Bishop; 
“don’t know your aunt.”—.S?¢. James’s Gazette. 


A Smith College Play 


The presentation of Shakespeare’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” by the Class of ’95 
of Smith College in New York City this 
winter ought to be of moment to all who are 
at all interested in higher education. The 
play was originally given by the class at their 
Commencement, June, 1895, in Northampton, 
Mass., and attracted much attention by its 
unexpected merit. It proved to even the 
most skeptical critic the universal adaptability 
of clever, educated women. One would never 
have recognized in the “hard-handed men of 
Athens” the sweet girl graduates of a New 
England college. An intangible atmosphere 
of fairy idealism pervades the play, and pre- 
sents with admirable truth Shakespeare's 
magic touch. The entire costuming and staging 
of the play was dune by the class under 
the direction of a competent trainer, and the 
result was most gratifying. The art school of 
the College was called in to devise a color 
scheme and to design effective borders for 
Greek gowns. Everything, in fact, was done 


to make the entire performance perfect. It 


was this careful attention to the most minute 
details that won the hearty commendation of 
the critics. Such a performance given and 
managed entirely by college girls in their 
senior year is a most interesting feature. It 
won the attention of so many prominent people 
that the play is now to be repeated at the 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York City, on January 
2, 1897, for the benefit of Smith College. The 
affair is under the patronage of leading New 
York women, and ought to attract a large 
audience. 
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THESE GARMENTS 


 WRIGHTS 


INTERSTICE 


WEAR 
4; 


NICKERBOCK 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
: comfort. Sizes for men, 
wemen, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mai! per pair(§).50 ilk) 
Send chest measure around body under 
arms. Cireelara free. A 
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Van Camp’s Boston 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, - 
atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


Scid ‘by 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y- 


ASPINALL’S 


ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating furniture, giassware, and household articles. 


BATH ENAMEL PAINT 


for renovating copper and iron baths, making the surface 
like porcelain. Guaranteed to resist the action of boiling 
water. Can be applicd by any one with a brush. 


For list of colors, prices, etc., address 


E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 


die SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Sanagency. Write at oncey 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, &. ¥. 


WRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


8, 
Fulton st., New York, sel) all makes under half price. 
diced advice 


4 
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A 
Alek ORE 
PORE 
On 4; AAND 
a | 
A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
make fur their support and send to this country 
, CARMEL SOA P. itis made from thes 
oil so plentiful in that country, and is an absol 
soap for toilet and nursery, at moderate price. 
druggists and grocers 
; Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 
TIP ADD WAR 
6 Ae By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
ys on With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
NDE RW 7 N ie ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
ER 
\ 
Ex lection. 
an I for se 
KNICKERBOCKER BEACE ASTON, PENI. U. 5. Shipped for trial Guaranteed frvt class “Largest house 
in world. Dealers supplied. 6%-page illus. cat. free. 
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Regular departments not included in the Index are: 
About People, Necrology, The Business World, and Correspondence. 


[The titles of edtsiirtale (as distinct from editorial 
paragraphs) are prefixed by an asterisk. | 

wAdvent’ ‘The Meaning of the 


labama of lew Governor of...... 
Alaskan ‘Boundary Q 
American Artillery eneeny in England... 


“Association's ’s Semi- 
* Arbitration and Workin 
Arbitration, Internationa 


American “Missionary 
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Inflammation, Quiets Pain, 
Is the Bicycler’s Necessity. 


Sores, Burns, 
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Milk alone 
) is not always the best food for infants. 


It contains too much casein, and is 
not perfectly adapted to the infant. 


BEGAN giving Mellin's Mellin's Food 
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lin's Food agreed with him, and casein more 
he is now doing far better than 


we expected he could, thanks to digestible and 


Mellin’s Food. 
Polat, Cavornia, MAKES Rheumatism, Hoarseness, 
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; F\ Food contains the bone and muscle Catarrh, Inflamed Eyes, 
- } Y3 ; forming elements necessary for the Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
| perfect growth of the child; it pro- Headache Toothache, etc 
f duces firm flesh, strong limbs, sound ‘ 
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| after Shaving—No Irritation. 
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